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Commencement Season 
Next School Term 
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Art Material 
Educational Supplies 
Playground Equipment 
Classroom Furniture 
Stage Equipment 

Visual Aids 

Window Shades 
Crayons and Blackboards 








NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Listed by the State Textbook Authority in Tennessee 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Publisher of Learning Programs for Children 


PRESENTS 
for the consideration of County and City Elementary School Committees 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
by 
Morton @ Gray @ Springstun @ Schaaf 
for grades 3-8 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 
A com pletely NEW geography program 
by 
Barrows @ Parker @ Sorensen 


Our Big World The American Continents 
for grade 4 for grade 5 
Old World Lands 
for grade 6 


USING WORDS NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


An Enriched Spelling Program by 
McConathy @ Morgan @ Mursell 


by Bartholomew @ Bray @ Miessner 
Lillian E. Billington Birge 
for grades 2-8 for grades 1-6 
LEARNING TO READ 
A Basic Reading Program 
by 
Nila Banton Smith 
for grades 1-3 
INTERMEDIATE READERS 
by 
Nila Banton Smith and Stephen Bayne 
Distant Doorways Frontiers Old and New 
for grade 4 for grade 5 
On the Long Road 
for grade 6 


Representative in Tennessee: Earl G. Routon, Mail Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago-16, Illinois 
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: Your dependable guide to 

* e * * 

: the finest in school equipment 
HE knowledge we have gained today! It’s packed with interesting, 
through years of specialized serv- useful information. And remember, 

ice enables us to be of real assistance you can depend on us for whatever 
in solving the school buyer’s many assistance you need! 









problems. 


Like many other leading educators 
and school administrators, you, too, 
will find it profitable to consult us 
about your school-equipment needs. 


Our long experience and quality 
production equip us to meet your re- 
quirements efficiently, and economi- 
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American UNIVERSAL 
Better-Sight Desk No. 333 





American ENVOY 
Desk No. 362 








American ENVOY 


Chair No, 368 Send, today, for our latest catalog 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


720 Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
Exclusive Distributors for 
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Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction helps... 
student leaflets ...wall charts. 


















~~ EXCELLENT HEALTH and physical edu- 
cation training being given to boys and 
girls today can play an important part in 
their future well-being. To help liven up 
your programs, and for greater student in- 
terest, make use of this effective visual ma- 
terial! 


Among the specially-planned aids is the 
manual, ‘Guide for a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram,” outlining class discussions, projects 
and demonstrations on such subjects as 
Posture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care, 
and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets—one for 
boys and one for girls— provide helpful 
grooming pointers, and contain daily 
check lists for inventory of personal 
habits. 


In addition, there are colorful wall 
charts on grooming for school and job, 
Dental Health, Muscle Structure, and 
Skin Structure. Send now for those 
units suitable for your groups! Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 





Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 3035 St. Antoine Street 
New York 20, N.Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [] Hand Care [] 
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College............ Teacher Training College 4 ientoms Other 
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QUICK AS A MUNK 0s 000 







Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


~ 2»,Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
~~ him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short ¢humbnail articles including sketches of important 










people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs” with unanswered questions... 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 
Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 
T. B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. 


Hillsboro Court, Apt. F-1 
21st Avenue South at Pierce Street © Nashville 4, Tennessee 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Clark et al. 
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MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
Basic Course 


Schorling-Clark 
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FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 
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MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


MODERN-SCHOOL SOLID 
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Schorling-Clark-Smith 
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By Tennessee Textbook Authority 


For Use in Tennessee Schools 


Stoddard, Bailey & Lewis—ENGLISH 


Elementary Texts—Grades Three to Eight 
Junior English, Books One, Two, and Three 
Senior English, First Course 


Beattie et al. THE AMERICAN SINGER, Book One (Teacher's Ed.) 


Books Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six 


Brownell et al. HEALTH OF OUR NATION: Fit and Ready (Book 3) 


Safe and Sound (Book 4) 
Hale and Hearty (Book 5) 
Active and Alert (Book 6) 
Living and Doing (Book 7) 
Training for Living (Book 8) 


Buckley et al. ROAD TO SAFETY, Enlarged and Revised: 


Away We Go (A) 

Happy Times (B) 
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Here and There (E) 


Carpenter. OUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS AT WORK AND PLAY 
Webster. ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Barnes et al. THE REALM OF READING—Doorways and Trails 
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COMES THE DAWN 


We had hit the bottom. Fifty thousand teachers 
had paraded through our twenty thousand teaching 
positions in five years. Training standards for 
teachers had been abandoned; still, dozens of class- 
rooms were “teacherless.” Our colleges were filled 
to overflowing; still, teacher-training classes were 
practically empty. We watched, helplessly, while 
our good teachers by the thousands left us: We 
watched, futilely, for capable young people to take 
their places. Teacher morale had reached an all- 
time low. 

Then the sheer tragedy of the situation struck 
Tennessee like a bolt of lightning. Tennessee’s 
children were being sacrificed because we would 
not pay our teachers a living wage. 


The T. E. A. swung into action. It organized a 
campaign which would take the true facts to the 
people. Local education associations spread the 
gospel. The P.-T. A., American Legion, Farm Bu- 
reau, and a dozen other state organizations joined 
in the crusade. A thousand local organizations did 
likewise. Newspapers for months were filled with 
editorials, news stories, and cartoons supporting 
our program. Radio stations gave generously of 
their precious time. Preachers preached, politicians 
promised, and the public agreed that the 1947 Leg- 
islature must enact into law our three-point pro- 
gram: (1) a $300 per year salary increase for all 
teachers; (2) a nine-month elementary school term; 
and (3) sick leave pay for teachers. The program 
would cost $7,250,000 of new state money. 

A governor with vision, courage, a love for chil- 
dren, and a genuine concern for the future of Ten- 
nessee said our program would not do the job. So 
he set his State Department of Education to work 
finding out what would be needed to do the job. 
For two years the department worked like beavers. 
They put the microscope and measuring stick to 
every phase of our public school system. They 
wound up with a program which included, but 
went far beyond, our three-point program. It 
would cost the state $14,250,000 of new state money. 
The governor said, “This is my program.” _ 

To Capitol Hill in January came a legislature 
with but one thought in mind: to save Tennessee’s 
schools. The governor told them a two-cent sales 
tax must be passed to provide the $20,000,000 of 
new money needed for schools and other state 
functions. A similar proposal had been unceremo- 
niously defeated in 1935. Politicians, organizations, 
and newspapers who had fought the measure in 
1935 swallowed their distaste for a sales tax, since 
it seemed necessary to save our schools. The gov- 
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ernor’s bill passed both House and Senate with 
comfortable majorities. It earmarked seventy per 
cent of the first $20,000,000 for state school purposes 
and seventy per cent of the remainder for local 
school purposes. The total for schools would prob- 
ably reach $16,000,000. In one fell swoop the gov- 
ernor and legislature had almost doubled the state’s 
public school expenditures! 

The full impact of their action will not be real- 
ized for years to come. But already there is a 
change in the attitude of teachers everywhere. 
They welcome the prospect of pay checks sufficient 
to meet current and accumulated bills. They look 
forward to more adequate supervision, teaching 
materials, school transportation, and all the rest. 
They see visions of capable young people by the 
hundreds filling the depleted ranks of their pro- 
fession. Truly, a new day is in the dawning for 
education in Tennessee! Our children, at long last, 
have gotten a “break.” 

We urge every education association and indi- 
vidual teacher in Tennessee immediately to express 
our profound appreciation to: 

Governor James Nance McCord. 

All local legislators. 

All organizations which have supported our pro- 
gram. 

All newspapers and radio stations which have 
helped our cause. 

All others to whom thanks are due. 


+ 
ON OUR WAY 


No one was particularly surprised when we an- 
nounced at our recent Representative Assembl 
meeting that the T. E. A. has reached an all-time 
high in membership: 18,300. It is just taken for 
granted that Tennessee teachers will join their state 
professional organizations. 


But eyebrows raised and the audience tittered 
when we announced present N. E. A. membership. 
Five years ago an N. E. A. membership of 3,000 
would have been cause for rejoicing. Present N. 
E. A. membership is 9,866, and the year is little 
more than half over. Our official goal for the en- 
tire year is 10,102. Since membership at this time 
last year was only 5,509, it appears that we should 
have little difficulty in exceeding our official goal 
by a substantial majority. 


Whatever may be our official goal for next year, 
our actual goal will be one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in local, regional, state, and national edu- 
cation associations. 
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The Future of America Depends Upon 
THE HISTORY TAUGHT TODAY! 


Now as perhaps never before, we need to lead our 
pupils in the American Way of Life. The American 
Way of Life history series tells the dramatic story of 
America, builds a concept of understanding and of 
tolerance for the various peoples who helped build 
this country, and creates an appreciation of the 
things for which America stands. 


MY COUNTRY—This history of America in a well- 
knit, organized narrative of one volume for schools 
introducing the study of American history in the 
fifth grade. 


AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY —A truly read- 
able book on European backgrounds for sixth grade. 
Emphasis is upon the growth of ideas which culmi- 
nate in the American Way of Life. 


OUR LAND AND OUR PEOPLE—An interest-pro- 
voking presentation of American history at the 
junior high school level. Stress is given to the study 
of the average American and to the development of 
the country, with political and military affairs being 
minimized. 








THESE BOOKS ARE ON THE TENNESSEE STATE ADOPTED LIST 












usable. 
GOAL 1... 


GOAL 2... 





GOAL 3... 


GOAL 4. 
j Cloth Bound 
Grades 2 Through 8 








600 TEACHERS HELPED TO MAKE 


SPELLING GOALS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS CONTINUE 
TO USE THEM AFTER TRYING THEM 


These many teachers find that the SPELLING GOALS program, 
with its four main goals, 


is practical, sensible, complete, and 


Pronunciation—To pronounce a word readily and 
correctly. 

Spelling—To spell with certainty because of a log- 
ical learning attack and adequate repetition. 


Meaning—To know the meanings of words because 
the words have been given careful attention and 
have been met in varied settings. 


. « Use—To use the word accurately in a life situation. 


P. B. Brasher, 5229 Seventh Court South, Birmingham 6, Alabama 
Representing 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue - - - 


- St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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GOVERNOR McCORD SPEAKS ON 


I am confident that every mem- 
ber of this General Assembly is 
familiar with the three-point leg- 
islative program sponsored by the 
teachers of Tennessee. I know 
that in almost every county of the 
state our teachers have rightfully 
demanded, and in most instances 
received, additional compensation 
for their services. No one will 
question my sincerity of purpose 
in wanting to do everything pos- 
sible to advance the educational 
program in the state of Tennessee. 
Frankly, at the time I came into 
office, Tennessee ranked very 
nearly the bottom in public edu- 
cation in the United States. When 
I appeared before the last General 
Assembly, we were at war, and I 
stated that I would request no 
additional taxes at that time. 
Without seeking additional reve- 
nue, I recommended that the 
emergency salary raise thereto- 
fore granted the teachers be made 
permanent and that a sound teach- 
er retirement system be enacted. 
The General Assembly followed 
my recommendation, and I am 
confident that those who partici- 
pated in that assembly and voted 
for these measures will forever be 
proud of those progressive steps. 
There is no greater responsibility 
that devolves upon a legislature 
than that of seeing to it that the 
children of the state receive every 
educational advantage. The sal- 
vation and preservation of a dem- 
ocratic state depends altogether 
upon an enlightened and intelli- 
gent people and electorate. 

Each child of school age in Ten- 
essee should have the same oppor- 
tunity to attend a modern public 
school, regardless of where he 
lives. In recognition of the im- 
portance of educational training, 
the seventy-fourth General As- 
sembly authorized a complete sur- 
vey of Tennessee’s program of ed- 
ucation. The study revealed that 
over 40,000 school children are 
without adequate transportation 


*Excerpts from his message of Janu- 
ary 8 to the General Assembly. 





EDUCATION * 


to attend school. Although over 
1,700 school buses are now being 
used to transport school children, 
805 additional buses are urgently 
needed at the present time, so that 
a modern school will be within 
reach of all of the children in Ten- 
nessee. Even though adequate 
transportation were available, the 
study reveals approximately 600 
school buildings unfit for occu- 





GOVERNOR JIM McCorp 


pancy and a present need for over 
2,100 classrooms to house ade- 
quately those pupils now enrolled. 
School plant maintenance has 
been sadly neglected during the 
war years, and as a result approx- 
imately one-half of 2,500 county 
school buildings are badly in need 
of repair. 

With the definite purpose in 
mind of providing the people of 
the state of Tennessee with a more 
adequate program of education, 
this administration will offer an 
educational bill for your consider- 
ation designed to remedy many of 
the shortcomings revealed in the 
survey study. Some of the fea- 
tures of the program will be: 


1. A program of instruction 
which will include a salary sched- 
ule designed to attract and en- 
courage competent superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers to 
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enter and remain in the profes- 
sion. This salary schedule in- 
cludes and goes beyond the $300 
cost-of-living adjustment recom- 
mended by the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. This salary 
schedule will guarantee the same 
salary for a teacher of given train- 
ing and experience whether she 
teaches in one of the poorest or in 
one of the wealthiest counties in 
the state. 

2. This program makes provi- 
sion for a nine-month school term, 
grades one through twelve, in all 
counties of the state. 

3. Provisions will be made to 
provide sick leave with pay to 
teachers and other school person- 
nel. 

4. More adequate provision will 
be made for the education of the 
physically handicapped and ex- 
ceptional children. 

5. Provisions will be made 
through a bond issue for capital 
outlay improvements in the pub- 
lic schools, colleges, and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

6. Adequate support for im- 
proving higher education will be 
offered for your consideration. It 
has been pointed out that the 
functions of higher education and 
the means of carrying them out 
is a necessary first step in further- 
ing the sound development of the 
state’s program of higher educa- 
tion. Through the University of 
Tennessee and six other publicly 
supported institutions of higher 
learning, the state’s potentials in 
this field are great; however, it is 
regrettable that we find ourselves 
ranking thirty-sixth among the 
states of the Union in the amount 
of money per capita of population 
appropriated for higher education. 
With this in view, we have a very 
definite responsibility to provide 
the citizens of Tennessee educa- 
tional opportunities comparable to 
those provided in other states of 
the nation. 

7. In order to offset increased 
costs, some adjustment will be 
necessary in the appropriations 
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The Prose and Poetry Series 
Merits the Highest Praise 








THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES | 





On the official list of textbooks 
adopted by the Tennessee Textbook 
Authority, January, 1947, for the 
basal reading and literature program 


in grades 4 through 12. 


The Complete Series 
igs Grade | 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 7 
8 
9 


PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 

PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America N 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Workbooks . . . Teachers’ Manuals 
Elective Units 





@ INVITING . . . Attractive, colorful covers, 
pleasing page layout, superb illustrations. | 
Full-color art reproductions in Books 4 | 
| 
| 


through 8. 

@ TEACHABLE ... Unlimited flexibility in choice | 
of literature. Study material keyed to 
pupil's experience. Theme arrangement 
with provision for type study. 

@ COMPLETE . . . Thoughtfully planned work- 
books. Teachers’ manuals furnished free | 
upon class adoption. 12 separate classics 
to supplement the high school program. 


@ ACCEPTED .. . The PROSE AND POETRY 


books are used in every state in the Union. 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


The L. W. Singer Building 





N i ? 
Syracuse, ky New York 


REPRESENTED BY 
Roger Barker | 


| 
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| underpaid. 


for the following institutions: 


Tennessee Schools for the Blind 


and Deaf, Tennessee Industrial 
School, and Alvin C. York Insti- 
tute. 


8. In order to properly admin- 
ister the enlarged program of pub- 
lic education, it will be necessary 


Conditions are now such that | 
| the qualified teachers are leaving | 
| for more lucrative types of work. | 


For example, approximately fifty 
per cent of the elementary and 
high school teachers and princi- 
pals have been iin their present 


| positions three years or less. This 
| situation has made it necessary to 


employ over 4,600 teachers in the 


| elementary and high. schools who 


were unable to qualify for regular 
teaching certificates. 


Our teachers have always been 


now, and this is the time to rem- 
edy that situation. I am, there- 


fore, calling upon you to respond | 
to the state-wide demand that | 
teachers’ salaries be made suffi- | 


cient to attract the ablest of our 


young people to the teaching pro- | 


fession and to retain the compe- 
tent teaching personnel we now 


| have in our public school systems. | 


In order that we may attain this 


goal and augment every other | 
| interest in education, additional 
revenue must be made available | 
| to the state. This statement, I am | 


sure, does not come to you as a 
surprise. 


bly, and I am confident that you 


men realize that I would not rec- | 
ommend hastily to you an ill- | 
I have | 


advised revenue measure. 
spent two years studying the needs 
of our educational system. It was 


| at my request that the last legisla- 
ture authorized a state-wide sur- | 
vey to determine the needs of our | 


public school systems, and no one 
can spend the time I have spent 
studying the report of this survey 
without realizing the very definite 


| need for supplementing appropri- | 
ations for educational purposes in | 


Tennessee. 
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They are underpaid | 


I forecast the necessity | 
for it in the last General Assem- | 





A 
eZ: 
to provide additional funds for the | x 
State Department of Education. 


ATLANTIC CiTY—will you be there for 
the A.A.S.A., March 1-6? The Winston 
exhibit is Booth Number E 15-17 to 
which you are cordially invited. 

Se i te) 
CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
— Thomas Alva Edison on Feb. 11. Few 
people realize that the mimeograph, too, 
is an Edison invention. The commem- 
orative edition of Francis T. Miller's 
Tuomas A. Epison gives both little 
known and well-known facts. Informa- 
tive and fascinating, this popular biog- 
raphy (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 

ow 
"SALICACEOUS,”’ ‘‘dioecious,”’ and 


“‘apetalous”’ isthe humble poplar tree but 


not according to WINsTON, the diction- _ 


ary where you don't have “to look up 
the meanings of the meanings.” 

PPL 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on the White House premises. 
John and Abigail Adams were the first 
occupants. oo 
FIND of the year is the complete series, 
ADVENTURES IN ReEapinG, by Dorothy 
N. Knolle, comprising three books for 
junior high schools. They are Dts- 
covery, Expioration, and TrREas- 
uREs, the idea behind the titles being 
that each respectively helps the pupil to 
discover, toex plore, and totreasure reading. 

PPS 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for 
three days in one of the larger hotels 
during the A.A.S.A. Convention, you 
will, sooner or later, be served by no less 
than 60 persons. 

a el 
JAPANESE with-an abacus recently 
caused some food for thought on modern 
arithmetic methods. Write Winston 
| Flashes for “An Abacus Is A Necessity” 
| written five years ago by the authors of 
ARITHMETIC WE Use. 

all 
FEBRUARY birthdays other than those 
of Messrs. Washington, Lincoln, and 
Edison are Charles Dickens (Stories 
Axsout Curitpren, Clear-Type Popular 
Classics, $1.00 List) on Feb. 7, 1812; 
and Jules Verne (20,000 LEAGuEs UnpER 
THE SEA, Clear-Type Popular Classics, 
$1.00 List) on Feb. 8, 1828. 

td 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 





| “3 oe Ses Uae as 
| Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
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PuBLic SCHOOL OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, JANUARY, 1914 
Photograph furnished by Mr. Sam Thompson, State Superintendent. The following have been identified in the picture: 
J. H. Bennett, D. H. Thompson, R. L. Bynum, J. W. Brister, Fred Page, E. S. Depew, J. H. Bayer, W. B. Rucker, J. B. 
Brown, Tom Hunter, H. L. Lewis, J. L. Hair, Claude Bell, J. H. Jarvis, J. N. Pierce, John Ziegler, J. E. L. Seneker, Mr. 
Ijams, S. G. Gilbreath, D. L. Bernard, Wharton Jones, F. E. Ogilvie, J. B. Cummings, Monroe Wilson, Mr. Duncan, S. L. 
Smith, J. L. Brewer, Mr. Rucker, Mr. Beatty, Mr. McGee, J. O. Brown, P. L. Harned, L. E. Gurn, W. G. Robinson, Joe 
Routon, Louis Wilhoite, W. E. Stevens, P. H. Duke, Fred Frazier, H. H. Knight, Hugh Wright, B. H. Gaultney, J. L. 
Henderson, Mr. Keys, J. G. Stinson, H. L. Callahan, Brown Ayres, J. D. Jacobs, Mrs. Mabel Hughes, Charl Williams, 


Mr. Dixon, Sam Hill. Do you know others? 


PuBLic SCHOOL OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 10, 1947 
Copies of this photograph may be obtained for $1.00, prepaid, from John E. Hood, Photos, Twelfth and Broad, Nashville. 


April 7-11— Association for 


Educator’s Calendar 


February 8 and 15, 1947 — 
National Teacher Examinations 
made available annually’ by 
American Council on Education. 
For information about examin- 
ing centers write Dr. David G. 
Ryan, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, New York. 

February 9, 1947—Negro His- 
tory Week sponsored by Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 

February 16-23—Brotherhood 
Week, fourteenth annual observ- 


ance sponsored by National Con- 
f2rence of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. Program aids for 
schools and colleges may be se- 
cured from the conference. 

March 1-6—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. First 
national gathering of A. A. S. A. 
since the San Francisco conven- 
tion in 1942. 

March 31-April 3—Conference 
on veterans education sponsored 
by the N. E. A. Department of 
Higher Education, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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Childhood Education, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

April 21-26—American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Seattle, 
Washington. 

May 18—National Citizenship 
Day, annual observance spon- 
sored by N. E. A. Committee on 
Citizenship, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. Y., Washington 6, D. C. 
Report of the First National Con- 
ference on Citizenship held in 
Philadelphia May 17 and 18, 1946, 
is now available from the N. E. 
A. 114 pages. Single copy, 50 
cents; quantity reductions. 





“ T. E. A. ACTIVITIES-1946 


By MARSHALL CLARK* 


It is my responsibility as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Education 
Association to submit to you at 
this time a brief summary of the 
activities of your association dur- 
ing the past year and to outline, 
in general terms, the task facing 
this assembly. 

As I now address you, the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has 
the highest paid membership in 
its history—18,300. This figure 
represents over ninety-nine per 
cent of the white elementary and 
high school teachers of the state 
and a vast majority of the teach- 
ers in the state’s institutions of 
higher learning. 

Following the instructions of 
the 1946 assembly, we have pur- 
chased a home for the association 
at 409 Seventh Avenue, North, at 
a total cost of approximately 
$27,000. All but $5,000 of this 
amount has been paid, and ar- 
rangements have been made for 
the remainder to be paid during 
the next five years. 

The Pontiac automobile, pur- 
chase of which was also author- 
ized by the 1946 assembly, has 
enabled Mr. Bass to visit every 
county in the state in promotion 
of our program of field service. 

The Research Department, un- 
der the able direction of Miss 
Vesta Nelson, has not only sup- 
plied the facts around which our 
campaign has been built, but has 
also completed the most compre- 
hensive study of possible sources 
of increased revenue ever made in 
the state. We understand that the 
study has been used extensively 
by the governor and his staff in 
their efforts to find adequate rev- 
enues for financing our proposed 
legislative program. 

Despite an unanticipated in- 
crease of fifty per cent in the cost 
of publishing our magazine, THE 
TENNESSEE ‘TEACHER has main- 
tained its usual high standards as 
the official journal of our organi- 
zation. 


* Address delivered to Representative 
Assembly January 10, 1947. 
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Our annual convention, which 
was discontinued during the war, 
was enthusiastically welcomed 
back last spring by six or seven 
thousand teachers from every sec- 
tion of the state. 

A memorial plaque honoring 
former teachers who lost their 
lives in military service during 
the war has been ordered and will 
be placed in the hall of our T. E. 
A. home. 

Major efforts of the association 
throughout the past year have 
been directed toward the cam- 
paign to secure public support for 
our legislative program. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand 
pamphlets presenting justification 
for the different points in our pro- 
gram were distributed throughout 
the state. State-wide press re- 
leases were prepared at regular 
intervals, and a series of adver- 
tisements were submitted to all 
local associations for use in their 
newspapers. Secretary Holt ap- 
peared before the executive com- 
mittees and annual conventions of 
various state organizations in an 
effort to enlist their support for 
the program. Assistant Secretary 
Bass met with school and lay lead- 
ers in every county of the state to 
help organize local campaigns. 
Candidates for governor and the 
legislature were asked to pledge 
their support to the program. 

I do not believe I shall be con- 
tradicted when I say that the cam- 
paign thus far has been tremen- 
dously successful. 


Newspapers throughout the 
state have generously contributed 
news and editorial space to the 
promotion of our cause. 


Practically all major state-wide 
organizations have actively sup- 
ported the program. 


Over one thousand local organ- 
izations have adopted resolutions 
favoring our legislative objectives. 

Ninety of the ninety-five mem- 
bers of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives and twenty-nine of the 
thirty-three members of the State 


Senate have definitely pledged 
their support to the program. 

And our governor, both before 
and after his election, has stanch- 
ly supported our program and is 
prepared to submit to the 1947 
legislature the most comprehen- 
sive program of school improve- 
ment ever submitted to a legis- 
lature in this state. 

For all of this public support 
we are deeply grateful. But the 
success or failure of the program 
will be determined by the action 
of the 1947 legislature, not only 
m the enactment of our program 
into law, but also in the provision 
of adequate revenues with which 
to finance the program. It is the 
responsibility of this group to de- 
termine what kind of school leg- 
islation we want the General 
Assembly to enact and to decide 
what stand our organization will 
take on the revenue proposal now 
being considered by the legisla- 
ture. 

The 1946 Representative Assem- 
bly not only adopted the three- 
point legislative program around 
which our campaign has been 
centered, but also authorized the 
appointment of committees to 
study needed legislation in the 
fields of health, teacher retire- 
ment, teacher merit, etc. 

These committees have all 
worked diligently and have sub- 
mitted their reports to the legis- 
lative committee. At this time I 
wish to thank Chairman C. H. 
Moore, all members of the legis- 
lative committee, and all mem- 
bers of the various subcommittees 
for the excellent work they have 
done. 

The 1946 assembly also instruct- 
ed the Administrative Council to 
include in the legislative program 
such recommendations of the sur- 
vey committee as the council 
might deem advisable. 

The far-reaching report of the 
survey commission is completed, 
and State Department of Educa- 
tion representatives presented its 
legislative recommendations to 
the Administrative Council and 
our legislative subcommittee on 
December 13. The agenda which 
you have in your hands outlines 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HOW SCHOULS USE MATERIALS 
ABOUT THER COMMUNITIES 


hon 
By MAURICE F. SEAY* 


When a school studies its com- 
munity, teaching materials come 
alive. Textbooks take on new 
meaning. The school discovers 
special-purpose materials put out 
by government agencies, founda- 
tions, and other service groups. 
Teachers and students use the in- 
formation of the textbooks and 
of the special-purpose materials 
in preparing a third kind—school- 
made materials. The school that 
studies its community uses still a 
fourth kind of teaching material— 
the community itself. 


Look Around You 


The things that make the com- 
munity—people, institutions, 
physical environment—are actual 
materials of instruction for teach- 
ers and students of a community 
school. 

For example, a science class is 
studying soil conservation. The 
gullies on an abandoned farm are 
an object lesson. The students 
learn the causes and see the ef- 
fects of erosion. Then a member 
of the local soil conservation dis- 
trict shows them land he has re- 
claimed and turned into produc- 
tive pasture and woodland. They 
learn the tragedy of soil loss, and 
they learn what must be done to 
save the soil. Thus the physical 


*Director of Bureau of School Service 
and Head of Department of Education- 
al Administration, University of Ken- 
tucky. Courtesy of Rural Editorial 
Service. 








environment is used as instruc- 
tional material. 


A class studying government 
learns from people and _ institu- 
tions in the community. Com- 
missioners, firemen, and _ police- 
men explain their duties. At the 
courthouse, the students learn 
how taxes are collected, elections 
are conducted, and licenses are 
issued. They examine law-en- 
forcement records, and these be- 
come the basis for further study 
of such problems as juvenile de- 
linquency, imprisonment, and pa- 
role. They observe the govern- 
ment of their community to get 
a pattern for student government. 
Their study of local government 
extends logically to a study of 
state, national, and world govern- 
ments. 


Business firms of the community 
give employment to students of 
vocational education. Students 
learn to work by actually working 
and are rated by their employers 
on the qualities that make for 
success. The businessmen confer 
often with the vocational depart- 
ment of the school, and their ex- 
perience and advice are instruc- 
tional materials of a very practical 
nature. The agriculture student 
uses his father’s farm for his proj- 
ects. The home economics stu- 
dent finds that her home, the 
shopping center, the neighbors’ 
children, and the public health 
department are sources of infor- 
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mation—information that can be 
applied immediately. 

A combined class in mathemat- 
ics, social science, and English 
finds out how community agencies 
work. The students interview lo- 
cal representatives and watch 
them carry out their duties. They 
learn how the agencies can help 
people and improve communities. 

The community school seeks and 
stimulates the cooperation of ev- 
ery individual and every group in 
the community that can contrib- 
ute to the school’s objectives. The 
newspaper editor, the Scout lead- 
er, the banker, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the minister, the veteran 
home from overseas duty, the 
mother who sews and cooks and 
serves as chairman of the Red 
Cross, the father who is remodel- 
ing his house, the gardener who 
is growing new varieties of plants, 
the oldest inhabitant, reminiscing 
about early days—each is a source 
of information. The many clubs 
and agencies which work toward 
community improvement are in- 
structional materials, too. 

Young children as well as older 
boys and girls enjoy looking 
around their community. They 
want to learn, and they use and 
remember what they learn. 


Make Your Own 


When students and teachers 
study their community, they be- 
gin to prepare materials of their 
own. Very young children help 
make charts by telling of their 
experiences; the teacher letters 
the charts, and the children draw 
illustrations. They practice spell- 
ing and reading from these and 
build interest in community re- 
sources. They learn easily from 
school-made materials, because 
they are familiar with the lan- 
guage and the ideas. 

Older children print their own 
charts, make posters, write letters 
to get information, and work out 
skits. In one school a third grade 
wants to earn some money to buy 
shrubs for the school grounds. 
The children have been learning 
how to take care of shoes, and 
they decide to start a shoeshine 
business. This will serve two pur- 
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TENNESSEE STATE ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS, 1947 -52 
Published by 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Incorporated 





THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
Grades Three Through Eight 
Dr. Harry DeW. DeGroat and Dr. William E. Young 


A carefully-graded arithmetic series, built on the most authoritative research. 

Drills the basic number combinations scientifically, in proportion to difficulty. 

Noted for simple, understandable process developments, making progress easy for the pupil. 
Life-situation problems make arithmetic meaningful for the child. 

Specia! exercises develop reasoning and an understanding of the why of arithmetic. 

Simple, direct, well-graded language removes all reading difficulty from the subject. 

Ample scientific drill and diagnostic tests insure retention of all skills. 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 


Southworth and Southworth 
EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA—for Grade Five 


This attractive, readable book presents the Period of Exploration: the story of each of the thirteen orig- 
inal colonies; the Intercolonial Wars; the pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary Periods; the Critical Period 
under the Articles of Confederation; the adoption of the Constitution; and the expansion of the United 
States to its present continental boundaries. Noted for its simple, storybook style and its appeal to chil- 


dren. 
AMERICA'S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND—for Grade Six 


A popular and enlightening book, giving the background of American History from the days of early man. 
Presents, in simple and engaging style, the myths of the Greeks and Norsemen; the story of the ancient 
world through the fall of Rome; the story of the Middle Ages; and the Period of Exploration. Adds much 
meaning and understanding to the study of American History. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 1492 to the Present Day—for Grade Seven 


An up-to-the-minute textbook in American History. Carries the story of American History from the time 
of Columbus through the entire Roosevelt Administration and Second World War into the administration 
of President Truman. Noted for the fullness and simplicity of its treatment, especially of important recent 
events. 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES 


Grades Seven Through Twelve 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


A unified literature series, containing the very best of English and American literature. Valuable introduc- 
tory sections make clear the importance of each type of literature, each author, and each selection included. 
Meets fully the requirements of leading educational investigations and courses of study. Built to arouse the 
students’ enthusiasm for the reading of really fine literature. Includes, in Book Twelve, an outstanding 
survey in 30,000 words of the entire field of English and American literature. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Tennessee Representative—T. A. Passons, Sparta, Tenn. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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poses—it will help the class finan- 
cially, and it will develop good 
habits. The children follow direc- 
tions for making boxes, then equip 
the boxes. Soon their sign ap- 
pears in the hall: 


SHOES SHINED 
Little Shoes — 5c 
Big Shoes — 7c 
Interest in this enterprise spreads 
through the school, and the stand 
is well patronized. Business falls 
off a little, however, when all the 
grades have finished their work 
on the school grounds, for with 
grass and walks, there is less mud 
—and shoes are cleaner. The 
shoeshine boxes are teaching ma- 
terials, as are the grass, the walks, 
and the shrubs. 

Cr ildren in a second grade grow 
hungry in the middie of the morn- 
ing and find that their breakfasts 
are inadequate. They study food 
values and plan a class breakfast. 
The sixth grade helps prepare and 
serve the breakfast and learns 
with the second grade what kinds 
of food children need. Later the 
children make a “movie” consist- 
ing of a strip of brown paper 
moved by _ broomstick rollers 
across the open side of a large 
box. The scenes, which all the 
children help to draw, show kinds 
and sources of food, balanced 
meals, and food values. The 
breakfast and the moving picture 
are pleasant means of learning. 

Besides the more usual school- 
made materials, students may 
make plans for surveys, lists of 
questions, graphs, and spot maps. 
These, like the experience charts 
of younger children, are studied 
by those who make them and by 
other students. Classes may take 
measurements, figure quantities 
and costs, learn to use tools and 
other equipment, hold interviews, 
attend citizens’ meetings, and re- 
port their findings. The products 
of these activities, and the activi- 
ties themselves, are teaching ma- 
terials. 


Write for Materials 
Many organizations are prepar- 
ing special-purpose materials to 
be used in particular communities 
that have common problems and 


similar resources. Malaria, for 
example, is a regional problem in 
the South, and malaria control has 
been the subject of materials for 
schools and communities. One or- 
ganization that has been active in 
research on this disease is the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which 
has published a number of valua- 
ble reports. The T. V. A. and 
other agencies have also prepared 
many materials about the eco- 
nomic resources of the South. 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
is sponsoring an experiment, cen- 
tered at the University of Ken- 
tucky, to improve food practices. 
One phase of the experiment is 
the preparation of instructional 
materials about correct diet and 
food production, preservation, and 
storage. The books have been 
used, together with state-adopted 
texts, in selected experimental 
schools. They have also been 
made available to other schools 
which are using special-purpose 
materials to broaden their educa- 
tional programs. 

A series of readers for second- 
grade children is typical of the 
Sloan books. The series tells the 
story of a father, mother, and four 
children who must find a new way 
to make a living. The hills in 


which they live are cut over, and 
the sawmill has closed. The fam- 
ily learns to live from their farm. 
They plan and make a new gar- 
den, buy a milk goat, plant an 
orchard, build a fish pond, and 
keep bees. Other Sloan books tell 
about raising chickens, caring for 
milk, growing strawberries, can- 
ning and storing food, preparing 
food for the table, and many other 
things the children of the region 
need to learn. Teachers’ guides 
tell how the Sloan materials may 
be used in relation to the other 
three kinds of materials—how to 
observe food practices in the com- 
munity, how to make materials 
at school, and how to select infor- 
mation from textbooks to increase 
the children’s understanding of 
food problems. 

An experiment in developing 
instructional materials about 
housing, also financed by the 
Sloan Foundation, is being car- 
ried on at the University of Flor- 
ida, and a third, about clothing, 
at the University of Vermont. 


Federal and state governments 
and educational agencies publish 
many special-purpose materials. 
Free or inexpensive printed mate- 
rial and audiovisual aids are avail- 
able on such topics as wild life, 





Examining butterfly and cocoon. 
Courtesy Des Moines Schools. 
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water, soil, and other natural re- 
sources, agriculture, home-mak- 
ing, health, housing and coopera- 
tives. Some advertising publica- 
tions are of value. 


Open Your Text 


Textbooks are meant to be used 
in every kind of community. They 
contain a body of common knowl- 
edge without which no one is truly 
educated. This kind of knowledge 
is essential to successful commu- 
nity study. Literature, history, 
the cultures of other nations, the 
fine arts, the laws of science—all 
have bearing on what is happen- 
ing and will happen in the small- 
est community. Teachers must 
help students apply general text- 
book information to their own 
lives in their own community and 
must recognize opportunities to 
use textbooks in connection with 
the other three kinds of instruc- 
tional materials. 


Blend All Four 


The successful teacher in a com- 
munity school understands the re- 
lationships between the four 





Junior Forest Rangers examining vir- 
gin timber. (Wisconsin Conservation 
Department.) 
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kinds of materials and learns 
when, where, and how much to 
use each kind. Using current in- 
terests as a starting point, this 
teacher follows through with care- 
fully planned and wisely directed 
activities. 

Sam’s teacher is a successful 
teacher. She has learned “when, 
where, and how much.” For ex- 
ample: “Sam’s house burned down 
last night!” the children of this 
rural school announce excitedly 
one morning. “I know,” the teach- 
er answers. “I went to see Sam’s 
mother this morning before 
school. All of Sam’s clothes were 
burned. And the family lost all 
their furniture and the food they 
had canned and stored for win- 
ter.” 

When Sam comes back to school 
in borrowed clothing, the children 
cluster around him. “How did it 
start?” they ask. But Sam does 
not know. Later in the day they 
all decide to learn what causes 
fires and how to prevent them. 

1. They Look Around Them. 
The children and their teacher 
talk to the insurance agent and a 
contractor. They make a list of 
fire hazards and check the school 
and their own homes. They dis- 
cuss fire prevention. 

2. They Make Some Materials. 
Committees make signs and pos- 
ters, write letters to get informa- 
tion, prepare an article for the lo- 
cal newspaper, and report at a 
meeting of their parents. 











YES § 


IT'S POSSIBLE . s « « 


e « « to insure that your hivh school 
seniors have mastered English before 
graduations 


Such assurance is yours by using Har- 
low's GRAMMAR AND USAGE 
“The Shorter Course” and "Most Common 
Difficulties". They give hich scnool 
seniors an unusually thorouch, inten- 
sive second semester grammar review, 


Write now for Weday free examina- 


tion copies, Also ask to see Harlow's 
Widely-used CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE TESTS! 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLa. 








HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. : 
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3. They Write for Teaching Ma- 
terials. Sam’s cousin finds an un- 
safe chimney at home. The teach- 
er learns where to get bulletins 
on repairing chimneys, and the 
children write for some. They 
study these and a committee plans 
the rebuilding of the chimney. 

4. They Use Their Texts. Their 
science texts help them under- 
stand what fire is, what types of 
construction burn most easily, 
how fire is extinguished. Texts 
for social studies tell them of 
fire’s usefulness as well as the 
destruction it causes. Literature 
describes for them the great fire 
of London, the Chicago fire, and 
the burning house that gave us 
roast pig. Arithmetic helps them 
to find the cost of rebuilding the 
chimney and to plan it according 
to sketches in the bulletin. Lan- 
guage texts show them how to 
write letters and plan discussion. 


Plan Carefully 

Careful planning is necessary to 
keep a proper balance of the four 
kinds of materials, and guidance 
in the use of the materials is es- 
sential. Complicated and lengthy 
community surveys are apt to bog 
down, and haphazard studies die 
in confusion. School-made mate- 
rials can degenerate into mere 
busywork, both in their making 
and in their use. The selection 
of special-purpose materials is 
important; their value to students 
depends upon their suitability. 
Textbooks must be used skillfully 
or their contents will become an- 
other “lesson” to be recited—and 
forgotten. 


No matter what the form of a gov- 
ernment, there are in fact only two 
kinds of government possible. Under 
one system, the state is everything and 
the individual is an incident. Under 
that system, the individual is a subject 
rather than a citizen. Under that sys- 
tem, the individual has no rights. 
though they may be termed such; he 
has only privileges. Under that sys- 
tem, the state is the reservoir of all 
rights, all privileges, all powers. But 
this system our forefathers rejected. 
They declared that all just government 
derives its powers from the consent of 
the governed. They affirmed the dig- 
nity and the sanctity of the individual. 

. They elected a man-made state, 
not a_ state-made man.—Frank M. 
Dixon. 
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HAPPY IS THE TEACHER 


How One Teacher Found Some 

Little Things That Brighten Life 

in a Little School and Spill Over 
into the Community 


Many a one-room school is a 
drab place to which children 
grudgingly come for a smattering 
of the three R’s. It need not be. 

It can join hands with the home 
in helping the whole child grow 
in skills and knowledge, in under- 
standing, and in aspiration. 

It can join hands with the com- 
munity so that the entire environ- 
ment becomes a laboratory for 
exploring young minds, and the 
school a contributor to commu- 
nity betterment. 

Homes Lend Helping Hands 

Our school is an isolated one- 
room school in a beautiful hill 
country. We wanted it to be as 
homelike and beautiful as possi- 
ble. Our older girls from the in- 
termediate grades made colorful 
drapes as a home project and ar- 
ranged them so as to shut out no 
light. Homes in the community 
contributed a mirror, a dressing 
table, a few pictures, and flowers 
in season, 





“Older girls made colorful drapes’’ 


Pupil committees saw that the 
room was kept in order, floors 
cleaned, that water was kept in 
the cooler, that both toilets were 
kept clean, and that the play- 
ground was free from rubbish. 
The committee on flowers ar- 





*Miss Watts is a teacher of an iso- 
lated one-room rural school in Breath- 
itt County, Kentucky. Courtesy Rural 
Editorial Service. 


By BERTHA WATTS* 


ranged the cut flowers and took 
care of the growing ones which 
were sent from the homes in our 
community. Every child in school 
served on some committee every 


day. 
We studied our community to 
learn its resources, industries, 


means of transportation, medical 
facilities, and kinds of recreation. 
We learned what we could about 
the size and furnishings of homes, 
the education and occupation of 
parents, the number of children 
in families, and other factors. 

















and 


“Parents donated lumber... 
screened off a kitchen” 
Children were observed closely to 
note health, nutrition, social and 
emotional adjustment, and inter- 
ests. 
Ideas Leap from School to Farm 
Many things started in the 
classroom or on the school 
grounds spread to homes and be- 
yond. Our school grounds pro- 
vided good object lessons in ero- 
sion, beautification, and sanita- 
tion. We filled the gullies, set out 
trees and shrubbery, and screened 
the toilets. The lessons learned 
were carried home. Since there 
was much coal mined and sold in 
the community, we took as many 
arithmetic class periods as were 
necessary in teaching the upper 
grades how to gauge a sled or 
wagon for coal. They learned 
how to measure acres of ground, 
to find out how much corn is in 
the crib, or to estimate the num- 
ber of bushels of shelled corn 
grown on the farm while it is in 
the ear. 
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The farm was one of our proj- 
ects in social studies. Children 
learned what to cultivate, what 
to pasture, what to leave in wood- 
land, and reasons for these deci- 
sions. Parents learned from their 
children the value of cover crops, 
how to care for pastures, methods 
of preventing erosion, and numer- 
ous other things. Children learned 
the best breeds of chickens for 
eggs, for meat, and both. They 
looked into the question of the 
types of hogs best suited for var- 
ious purposes. 


One Project Helps Another 


The garden project helped the 
school lunch program. In time it 
affected the standards of garden- 
ing in the community and led to 
more careful selection of garden 
sites and better practices in har- 
vesting and storing produce. The 
pupils learned more by practice 
than from books. They learned 
the enemies and friends of the 
garden, how to control certain 
pests, and why different vegeta- 
bles required different types of 
soil. 

In forming health habits, the 
parents again assisted. One of 
the outstanding aids in maintain- 
ing good health was the hot lunch 
program. The parents donated 
lumber and labor and screened off 
a kitchen in the corner of the 
room. Each child brought a can 
of fruit or vegetables to supple- 
ment the food purchased for 
lunches. A_ well-balanced diet 
with the necessary vitamins was 
prepared each day. 
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“We filled the gullies, set out trees, 
and shrubbery” 
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Hand washing before lunch was 
practiced, and grace was rever- 
ently said before the pupils start- 
ed eating. Manners were stressed, 
and a pleasant conversation was 
carried on, after which came the 
rest period before we resumed 
our work. Later on in the day, 
after the danger of interference 
with food digestion was over, we 
had our strenuous play period and 
other activities. 


The Older Help the Younger 


Our community is a large one, 
and many pupils came walking for 
two miles, over hills, through nar- 
row paths, and across creeks which 
at times were swollen. To lessen 
the fear of the parents for the lit- 
tle ones, we had guardians for 
each group of children. Here again 
the teacher knew her children. She 
knew from which direction they 
came and other factors before she 
selected guardians for protection 
to and from school. Pupils en- 
joyed responsibility, and here 
again the parents cooperated by 


having little Susie and Billy ready 
the following morning. These 
guardians were commended for 
their services and were changed 
often to give others a chance to 
serve the school and community. 


Our collection of books and 
magazines were made available 
to the entire community. What 
we had was for the child in the 
home as well as in the school. In 
this way many homes had access 
to books they could not get other- 
wise, and our magazines were 
searched for recipes and house- 
hold hints and passed out to 
homes desiring them. 


Three R’s Get Their Innings 


Our children were grouped, not 
in grades, but according to their 
abilities. We found out where 
each child was, put him in the 
group in which he belonged, and 
carried him as far as we could 
during the term, changing him 
from group to group as he pro- 
gressed. In spelling, language, and 
writing we tried to teach the pu- 


pils correct expressions of oral 
language and to spell and write 
correctly all words which they 
were apt to meet now or later. 
We dwelt on correct forms of dif- 
ferent kinds of letters, simple par- 
agraphs, and the sequence of sto- 


ries. In reading, we tried to teach 
the child how to read, lead him to 
like to read, and to broaden his 
reading interests. 

Happy is the teacher who has 
this kind of working relationship 
with home and community in the 
exciting business of child devel- 
opment. 


> 
PREPARED 

The book salesman knocked at the 
door of Mr. Jones’ house. 

“Nothing today,” said Mrs. Jones, 
firmly. 

“But, madam,” he insisted, “I have 
something here that is bound to inter- 
est you. ‘The Husband’s Friend, or 
Five Hundred Reasons for Staying Out 
Late. 

“What makes you think that book 
would interest me?” asked Mrs. Jones, 
angrily. 

“Well,” said the salesman, “I sold a 
copy to your husband on his way to the 
station this morning.” 

















Two Ideal Books for Today’s History Classes 
WORLD HISTORY 


Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd 


This new book has just been adopted on the multiple list in 
Tennessee. 

It covers the history of civilization through Japan’s surrender. 
It treats fully not only Europe, but the countries of the oo 
Hemisphere, Russia, the Far East, Africa, and Australasia. 
resentation of periods. 
Includes development of arts, sciences, commerce, indus- 
2 akon life. 
with photographs, drawings, and maps. 


ONE WORLD IN THE 
MAKING 


William G. Carr 
A clear, authoritative explanation of the United Nations organi- 
zation—its reasons, charter, objectives, and machinery. The author 
was a consultant to the United States delegation at the San Fran- 
Many photographs, maps, and charts. 


Please Ask for Circulars 603 and 506 


GINN AND 
COMPANY “ci 





Represented by 


P. O. Box 246 





SERS SE EO 265 Lnckio Senet 


Nashville, Tenn. 


balanced in its 
War II. 
try, social, economic, an 


cisco Conference. 


N. W. 


erly 
Four chapters on ai 


Handsomely illustrated 


Atlanta 3 
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THE STATE HOLDS A STOP WATCH ON 


Water has been defined by rec- 
ognized authorities as the world’s 
most important mineral resource. 
That being true, Tennessee, with 
the enviable quantity and quality 
of its water resources, may count 
itself among the richest areas in 
the world. 

Water resources are, in one re- 
spect, outstandingly different from 
the other natural resources. Wa- 
ter does not remain in place. It 
is a mobile resource. The water 
supplies in any one area are con- 
stantly changing in amount, and 
the manner in which these 
changes occur, whether daily, sea- 
sonally, or annually, is not uni- 
form. Local water supplies fluc- 
tuate greatly, and it is said that 
ninety per cent of engineering 
failures have related to the im- 
proper conception or inadequate 
planning of hydraulic structures. 

In the early days of the state, 
the development of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and the 
resultant growth of towns and 
cities took place more rapidly 
where water was abundant. How- 
ever, the pioneers did not know 
when low water might hamper 
their activities or what flood 
might destroy their improve- 
ments. An early example of such 
a failure in Tennessee was. the 
destruction by flood of Davey 
Crockett’s grist mill and distillery 
on Shoal Creek near Lawrence- 
burg. (Incident related by Dr. 
R. H. White in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, October, 1946.) 

So as time went on, it came 
more and more to be recognized 
that only by the accumulation of 


stream flow records covering long. 


periods of time could fluctuation 
limits be anticipated, thus to safe- 
guard the investments of capital 
and the welfare of individuals. 
The odd-looking concrete struc- 
ture pictured on the cover of this 
issue is one of the one hundred 


_ *Educational Supervisor of Educa- 
tional Service, Tennessee Department 
of Conservation. 


WATER 


By JAMES L. BAILEY* 


twenty-four steam gauge stations 
operated in Tennessee by the Di- 
vision of Geology of the State De- 
partment of Conservation and the 
United States Geological Survey. 
Housed within it is an automatic 
mechanism which accurately re- 
cords the water flow in the stream 
by which it is located. Periodi- 
cally, the graphs upon which the 
rate of flow is recorded are col- 
lected and the data added to that 
which has already been collected. 
Various types of gauges are used. 
Some hang from bridges, others 
from cables suspended across the 
rivers, while in some cases new 
electrical devices have been in- 
stalled so the flow can be recorded 
in the office at headquarters. 
The work is unspectacular, un- 
publicized, and generally unap- 
preciated, but few activities in 
which the state government is en- 
gaged have had a more direct 
bearing upon the development of 
the state’s resources. Tens of 
thousands of Tennesseans owe 
their jobs to the fact that records 
of stream flow have been kept for 
nearly fifty years. Hundreds of 
thousands of other persons have 
been materially benefited because 
the same records have served as 


a basis for the vast improvement 
in the state’s industrial, agricul- 
tural, and health conditions. 

The accessibility of long-time 
stream flow records to planning 
engineers has been a determining 
factor in the location in Tennessee 
of many tremendous enterprises 
which might otherwise have been 
located elsewhere. The big indus- 
tries at Kingsport, the huge alu- 
minum plant at Alcoa, the Dupont 
plant near Nashville, and another 
under construction near Chatta- 
nooga are examples. 

The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity alone has spent literally hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars im- 
proving the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries. This gigantic pro- 
gram of power generation, flood 
control, and navigation, involving 
the construction of hydraulic 
structures on a scale not to be 
found elsewhere in the world, 
would never have been undertak- 
en without reasonably adequate 
statistical data having been at 
hand for the planning engineers. 
The hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars that were spent in the devel- 
opment of the Tennessee Valley 
have returned in benefits not only 

(Continued on page 27) 





Boat and equipment used in measuring stream flow. 
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4054 Authorities... 





“Join” Your Faculty When 
You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the 
major fields of knowledge have con- 


> tributed to the 1947 printing of the ; 
continuously revised Encyclopaedia . 
Britannica. In Britannica’s 24 vol- . 
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umes, its distinguished editors have b 
brought together enough of the sum a 
y of man’s useful knowledge to consti- A 
tute a library of 500 to 1000 books. ty 
Scholars from more than 550 univer- de 
sities, colleges and other scientific, cul- li 
tural and educational institutions; 
scientists, engineers, writers, teachers, th 
statesmen and other authorities from W 
62 countries contributed to the 1947 fo 
Britannica. The monumental Britan- to 
nica: 38,000,000 words, 26,445 large A. 
pages, 17,588 illustrations, 736 maps, ju 
500,000 index references. br 
th 
E. 
e e 
Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica | * 
SCI 
if 
wi 
We 
BOOK OF THE YEAR tio 
Here, in one volume soon to be available, oe, 
is a concise, authoritative record of post- in 
war 1946. 526 eminent men and women of 
our time have contributed its 1217 articles, grec 
300 tables and charts, and 400 illustra- has 
tions. A million and a half words. 896 the 
pages. An esteemed aid to teachers. sea 
sun 
bou 
WORLD ATLAS ry 
In one volume of more than 570 pages, BRITANNICA JUNIOR Au, 
there are more than 300 maps in full color, cess 
including airline distances, world spheres The encyclopaedia designed especially for children in the elementary grades. 12 coa’ 
of influence and a time zone chart. 2719 volumes of scientifically selected information written in sentences carefully we 
tables give geographical, sociological and checked for structure, length and simplicity of vocabulary. Educators themselves Cou 
economic facts of 190 countries and 9 —more than 200 recognized leaders in teaching—are among the principal con- the 
major regions. Index of 100,000 entries. tributors. Its thorough index is designed to help develop the “‘look-it-up” habit. in 7 
* hun 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT ANY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY, WRITE TO: Mae 
aw 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 174-B “a 
avo 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS THE 
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With the A. 


C. E. 


. « 4 By RUTH McDONALD 


Perhaps we, as editor of this 
page, should curb a tendency to 
begin at the wrong end of things. 
In our present mood perhaps we 
should curb a tendency to begin. 
Period. But perhaps always 
leaves a small margin permitting 
one to do as one pleases. So we 
shall definitely begin at the end 
of your letter, Ruth Snodgrass, 
because it is such a fine descrip- 
tion of what any branch of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion should be. The county un- 
der discussion, by the way, is Sul- 
livan. 

“The officers and members of 
this organization are a group of 
wide-awake individuals striving 
for new and better ways in which 
to teach children. They believe 
A. C. E. can help them.” That 
just about sums up what a good 
branch is, don’t you think? That 
the county organized as an A. C. 
E. branch we like. That its mem- 
bers are individuals before they 
are teachers (implied in the de- 
scription) we like even better— 
if that’s possible. That they are 
wide-awake we like best of all. 
We acknowledge with apprecia- 
tion their expressed faith in our 
organization to help. (Just call 
on Mary Leeper at headquarters 
in Washington, Ruth.) That this 
group is intent on getting help 
has already been demonstrated by 
the fact that members went 
searching into the far corners of 
summer-flattened purses and 
bought forty-eight dollars worth 
of A. C. E. literature during an 
August publications sale. Suc- 
cessful competition against fur 
coat sales during the same month, 
we call it. Welcome, Sullivan 
County. And an orchid, one of 
the gorgeous ones now flourishing 
in Tennessee, to each of your one 
hundred thirty members. To Sara 
Mae Penny, sponsor, and officers 
a whole cluster of orchids—your 


favorite color, too. 
- 


When one hasn’t been sent other 
news items, the only thing left to 
do is to use quotations. The first 
three are from a recent issue of 
Childhood Education. 

“First, we must start where the 
child now is—with his present in- 
terests, knowledge, and skill. He 
is already a going concern, each 
child with his own individual 
ways of behaving. He is not only 
a going concern, but he is very 
insistent on going.” 

“The test of our [teacher] suc- 
cess will be the amount and qual- 
ity of living that continues when 
we are not present—in the after- 
noons, at week ends, and during 
vacation. If the good living that 
we help to create does not take 
root to grow more and better liv- 
ing it was, educationally, not good 
living to begin with.” 


“I believe that boards of edu- 
cation, administrators, parents, 
and teachers want the best for the 
children, but that lack of common 
understanding causes disagree- 
ments.” 

From Progressive Education, 
November 1946, comes this 
thought: “It is only through group 
action that ideas become influ- 
ence.” 

And from the December, 1946, 
issue of The Elementary English 
Review we liked this: “Our bodies’ 
are not nourished by the food we 
are able to eat, but only by the 
food that we actually do eat. Oth- 
er people are not going to be in- 
fluenced by the speeches we could 
make, but only by the things we 
do say. We, in turn, are not in- 
formed or inspired by the articles 
and books we have the ability to 
read, but only by those we actu- 
ally do read.” 

¢ 

We will be watching for our 
postman, and we do hope our let- 
ter has your town’s postmark. 














No Book was a close second to 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by Ferris, Keener, and Giddings, writes the chairman of an English com- 
mittee representing 267 evaluations. This committee reported: 
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than a year of publication. 








“Listed among the strong points of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
are: consistent review of principles and constructions; excellent final review 
and tests; abundant drill; many tests by which the student can measure 
progress; excellent proportions for oral expression, written expression, lis- 
tening experiences, technical grammar. . . . 


Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING 
ESSENTIAL ENGLISH in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, and 
cities and counties from coast to coast, all in slightly more 


Grade 3, $1.04; Grade 4, $1.12; Grade 5, $1.15; Grade 6, $1.20 
Grades 7-8, $1.28 


Teachers’ Manuals, Answer Books, Pupils’ Notebooks 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6 
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No book was a close sec- 
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WRIGHT FROST 
Knoxville 
Council Member, Second District 





L. G. DERTHICK 
Chattanooga 
Secretary, T. P. S. A. O. 


Resolutions of the 
Representative Assembly 


1. We wish the appreciation of 
our association to be expressed to 
the executive secretary, Dr. A. D. 
Holt, and his associate secretary, 
Frank Bass, for the successful pro- 
gram they are carrying to comple- 
tion toward improving the status 
of the teacher and the general 
education program of the state. 


New Officers of T.E.A. Elected 


W. A. Bass 
Nashville 
Council Member, Sixth District 


2. We commend Commissioner 
Burgin E. Dossett and his Survey 
Committee for the outstanding re- 
port on education as it is in Ten- 
nessee today, their suggestions for 
immediate action as well as their 
recommendations for long-range 
planning toward establishing for 
Tennessee a system of education 
that merits our urging passage of 
all legislation pertaining thereto. 

3. We wish to express to Gov- 
ernor Jim Nance McCord our ap- 
preciation and thanks for his work 
in behalf of an improved educa- 
tional program in Tennessee, and 
we pledge our full support to his 
methods in bringing this program 
to a reality through a general two 
per cent sales tax. 


4. That the sincere appreciation 
of this group be expressed to Miss 
Vesta Nelson, research director of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and her able committee for 
their study of possible sources of 
taxation in Tennessee which has 
made available the invaluable ma- 
terial for determining sources of 
revenue to finance the state’s edu- 
cational program. 

5. We express our profound ap- 
preciation for the active and loyal 
support given to our legislative 





JOE MARTIN 
Somerville 
Council Member, Eighth District 





J. R. BAKER 
Columbia 
President, T. P. S. O. A. 

program by the many civic, reli- 
gious, and fraternal organizations, 
and especially the American Le- 
gion, Parent-Teacher Association, 
Farm Bureau, and the press of 
Tennessee. We further resolve 
and urge on this point that these 
same sources place their imme- 
diate, active, and vigorous support 
for our governor’s two per cent 
sales tax bill now before our leg- 
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To the Teachers of Tennessee: 

You have bestowed upon me a very great honor in asking that | serve 
as President of the Tennessee Education Association during 1947. May | 
express to each of you my deep appreciation and gratitude for this privi- 
lege. No one could survey the achievements made by our united profession 
in 1946 without a feeling of pride in being associated with the future plans 
of that group. Never before in the history of education in Tennessee has 
public support for schools been more widespread or more active. Your 
wholehearted and untiring efforts have been responsible for this general 
acclaim on the part of the people of the Volunteer State. Indeed, victory 
for the things that all of us deemed necessary in providing real education for 
young citizens seems just around the corner. We no longer fight alone. 
Our patrons fight with us. Public appreciation of our schools and of the 
efforts of our teachers has reached an all-time high. 

We must do nothing in the years that lie ahead to destroy the confidence 
and approval which has been gained through years of ever-expanding pro- 
fessional activities. On the other hand, we must recognize that each victory 
for ourselves brings added responsibilities for ourselves and the expectation 
on the part of those who help us that we will continue to put forth our best 
afforts in teaching their children. Only in such a way can we crystallize the 
present sentiments of our people so that never again will teachers be called 
upon to fight their battles surrounded by public apathy and indifference. 

Our Association has gained a distinctive place for itself in the activities 
of the people of our state. This is a challenge to face our tasks with new 
determination, to meet needs with deeds, to bring progress to our schools in 
spite of the tremendous handicaps brought on by war years. It will be a 
genuine pleasure to work with the teachers of Tennessee in planning a pro- 
gram which may help to meet the new challenge. Thank you again! 





MESSAGE 


FROM THE 


PRESIDENT 


‘¥ 


— _~ Fe 





Very truly yours, 


BAXTER E. HOBGOOD. 
| 





islature, that our legislative pro- 
gram may be a reality now. 

6. We further resolve to sup- 
port the Seventy-Fifth Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee and our gover- 
nor in their efforts to put into law 
our program for Tennessee’s pub- 
lic schools’ progress and urge our 
lawmaking body to take such 
steps as will carry out this pro- 
gram with our assured active sup- 
port now and hereafter. 

7. That this assembly accept 
wholeheartedly the recommenda- 
tion of the Administrative Coun- 
cil that teacher recruitment be 
adopted as a major project of the 
Tennessee Education Association 
for the coming year. Further, 
that this assembly authorize the 
president and executive secretary 
to appoint such committees and 
spend from public relations funds 
such sums as may be necessary to 
put this suggested recruitment 
program into effect. 

8. That we commend the Board 
of Trustees and the executive 

(Continued on page 30) 


Resolutions of the Public 
School Officers Association 


1. We congratulate Commis- 
sioner Burgin E. Dossett and his 
excellent staff for the fine survey 
of public education in Tennessee 
which has just been published. 
We are also deeply grateful to this 
same group for the development 
of the fine program of state 
finance which is soon to be pre- 
sented to the legislature. Since 
this program includes in full the 
T. E. A. program and is far more 
comprehensive in scope, this as- 
sociation endorses it and pledges 
its full support to every effort 
being put forth for the enactment 
of this program into law. We be- 
lieve that if this program is en- 
acted into law it will be a long 
step in the direction of obtaining 
one of the best balanced state 
finance programs in the entire 
country and will do much toward 
pulling the Tennessee schools out 
of the precarious condition in 
which they find themselves. 

2. This association deeply ap- 
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preciates the aggressive determi- 
nation of Governor Jim Nance Mc- 
Cord to improve educational con- 
ditions in Tennessee and pledges 
its full, immediate, and aggres- 
sive support to Governor McCord 
in his campaign for the enactment 
of a sales tax, seventy per cent of 
which goes to the support of edu- 
cation. 

3. This association commends in 
highest terms the magnificent job 
that Secretary A. D. Holt and 
Associate Secretary Frank Bass 
have done in campaigning so ef- 
fectively for the three-point pro- 
gram and for other needed im- 
provements in Tennessee’s educa- 
tional system. 

4. We express our great appre- 
ciation for the fine support given 
our legislative program by the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau, the American Legion, and 
many other civic and religious or- 
ganizations in this state. 

5. Our most sincere apprecia- 
tion is expressed to the press of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Tennessee Textbook Authority 
Has Adopted 8 Steck Textbooks 
To Make Your Teaching More Effective 














BASAL TEXTBOOKS 


; MY COUNTRY 
aye, AND YOURS 





For Fifth Grade History EXPLORING THE INDUSTRIES 
My Country and Yours, by Anderson 


and Hill, is a history of the United Junior High School—General Sho i 
y os d ; p or Home Mechanics 
States = meng Pgh aaa = ol Exploring the Industries is a complete Worktext* by Grone- 
rope pr oe O : Stee oe 1943 man and Williams to be used in general shop or home me- 
heran Con mg oy cove af & comes chanics courses. Material is planned for a full year’s work 
It is . — a @ te “on and provides a broad variety of divisions including drawing 
x Si ——— 00) "4 a — swine 1.” tne and planning, woods, metals, and electricity. More than 500 
Andorran pe emg aanredialion ot tam denmatie es oy sa Dre cern step-by-step devel- 
opm ort eac roje n 
march of merica and a pride in her ieing in veuame ae, bs show what people do to make a 
achievements. : 160 pages, 500 illustrative sketches, photographs, 
Cloth bound, 528 pages, 150 illustrations. *Reg. U. S. Patent Office. and drawings. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Echoes of theSouthland | 


4 Book 1 for Seventh Grade 
L Book 2 for Eighth Grade i 


. 


uthland duces the student to the wealth of 
literary and cultural material 1 aot om 
which is the heritage of his region. 
Balance between poetry and prose 
and between lively fiction and 
stimulating non-fiction is main- 
tained. Attractive illustrations in 
two colors depict scenes of scenic 
and historical significance in the 
South. Complete, unabridged se- 
lections of the highest literary 
quality are used. State songs, bi- 
ographies, a glossary, and numer- 
ous exercises are used to stimu- 
late interest and improve reading skills. 
Book 1—544 pages, 143 illustrations. 
Book 2—608 pages, 171 illustrations. 


Cloth binding. TEAMWORK 


Sixth and Seventh 
Grades 
Character-building sto- 
ries about childhood 
heroes are contained in 
this book about sports, 
athletes, and strategic 
games. Curtis Bishop, 
a veteran sports writer, 
is the author of the 
wholesome episodes 
that subtly emphasize : 
the basic principles of \ ann oc 
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success anywhere—fair play, hard work, devotion to ideals, 
faith, respect, and teamwork. Teamwork is excellent for i 
pleasurable reading or for remedial reading, since it utilizes : Ss 
material of prime interest to children at this level. 

336 pages, illustrated, cloth binding. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY — NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE STECK COMPANY 2:l45)0u, AUSTIN.TEXAS 


Echoes 7 Echoes of the Southland intro- rev Orseed 





608 pages, 48 full-page illustrations, cloth binding. 


i meee thor has drawn authentic historical ma- 
terial which makes them live—through 


FRIEDA THROUGH 





4 everyday life and on special occasions 


~~. 
Basal textbooks designed with a scientific 
approach to the problems of teaching will 
make your teaching easier and more effec- 
tive. Supplementary readers to add zest to 
your reading program include outstanding 
books of regional literature and books of 
special appeal to students interested in ath- 
letics, books, libraries, and postage stamps. 
The Steck Company is delighted to present 
the following books for your consideration. 


OUR SPEECH 


High School 


Our Speech, by Dodd and Seabury, is 
a fresh, attractive approach to the 
study of our language. Through the 
study of common words—their origins, 
meanings and pronunciations, the ele- 
mentary principles of correct speech in 


—and through speech activities and 
other program materials, the book 
brings to the student a comprehensive, 
thorough program. Special emphasis is 
placed on everyday conversation. 


THEY DREAMED 
AND DARED 


Seventh and Eighth Grades 

This unique publication is based on the 
events and lives of people memorial- 
ized by the United States commemora- 
tive stamp series. From the literary 
productions of the characters, the au- 


humorous conversation, graphic de- 
scription, simple homely thoughts. 

612 pages, 159 enlarged reproductions 
of stamps, 14 large maps, cloth binding. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Pleasurable reading as well as factual 
material about reading and library skills 
is presented in this reader by Bishop and 
MacDonald. A fanciful story, based on 
Alice in Wonderland, carries Frieda 
through a series of exciting and instruc- 
tive adventures in the land of books 
The story, together with nine factual 
chapters, tells about care and handling 
of books, book manufacture, parts of 
books, classification, and library skills in 
a fresh, interesting fashion. 


128 pages, 33 photographs, and 43 
two-color drawings, cloth binding. 
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"Best Teacher of 1947” 


A committee of prominent edu- 
cators, with the help of the Quiz 
Kids radio program, is making a 
serious attempt to find the class- 
room teacher who is doing the 
best job in 1947. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of 
education and director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic at 
Northwestern University, heads 
the Quiz Kids committee in the 
“Best Teacher” contest. He is as- 
sisted by Dr. Willard Olson, pro- 
fessor of education and psychol- 
ogy and director of research in 
child development at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and the Rev. 
Philip S. Moore, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 

The “Best Teacher of 1947” will 
receive a cash prize of $2,500 to 
be used for graduate study at 
any college or university, plus an 
appearance on the Quiz Kids ra- 
dio program and a week’s enter- 


tainment in Chicago with all ex- 
penses paid. Teachers selected for 
the second, third, and fourth prizes 
each will receive $500 in cash. 

On the theory that pupils are 

the best judges of teachers, Amer- 
ican school children will select the 
prize winners by writing letters 
on the subject, “The Teacher Who 
Has Helped Me Most.” 
. Any child, from the first grade 
through the senior year in high 
school, may recommend one or 
more of his past or present teach- 
ers. The teacher recommended 
must still be engaged in teaching. 
The child must include his name, 
age, and grade. 

The child writing the prize- 
winning letter (that recommends 
the prize-winning teacher) will 
receive $100 in cash. Winner of 
the second best letter receives $50, 
and $10 each will go for the next 
one hundred best letters. One 
dollar each will go for the next 
five hundred best letters. 

The contest opens February 2 
when Dr. Witty will announce the 

















rules on the Quiz Kids broadcast 
which is carried Sundays at 4 
P.M., EST, over the National 
Broadcasting Company. The con- 
test closes at midnight on March 
8. The address for the letters is 
“Best Teacher Contest,” Quiz 
Kids, Chicago, Illinois. For ad- 
ditional information write to Eliza 
Merrill Hickok, Quiz Kids Assist- 
ant Program Director, 8 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, IIli- 
nois. 











JOHN 


Sevler 


HOTEL 
JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 








Altstetter 


Baker @ Clark 


grades 3 to 8 
Book I—Words and Friends 


Book Il—Plans and Discoveries 
Book I!l—Ideas to Share 








Johnson's New Language Series 





The Language We Use 


@ Martin 


Introducing the following six titles for 


Book IV—Language for Living Together 
Book V—Skill in Language 
Book VI—Words in Action 


Write today for prices and details 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond 12, Virginia 














famous Heath SEES 


READING FOR INTEREST 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH 


Allan Nevins, Consultant 


SPELLING TO WRITE 


Wheeler and Moore 


NUMBER READINESS, Revised 
Campbell, Wren, and Osburn 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fourth Ed. 
Tressler and Others 


PROGRESSIVE ALGEBRAS 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, Second Ed. 


a Heath and Company 


50 Pryor Street, Atlanta 3 


Witty and Others 
Grades 1-6 


Grades 3-8 


Grades 2-8 


Grades 3-8 


Grades 7-12 
Wells and Hart 


Hart and Jahn 
Grades 7-9 
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Ten Significant Educational 
Events of 1946 


1. President Truman signed the 
National School Lunch Act (Pub- 
lic Law 396) authorizing federal 
aid to the states in establishing, 
operating, and expanding school 
lunch programs. 

2. Campaign for better schools 
in the economically less able parts 
of the nation through assistance 
by the federal government re- 
ceived increased public support. 

3. In July, the United States 
became a member of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNE 
SCO). 

4. Congress passed the Ful- 
bright Bill (Public Law 584) au- 
thorizing the State Department to 
use some of the proceeds from 
surplus-property sales abroad for 
exchanges of students and other 
educational activities to advance 
international understanding. 

5. At a World Conference of the 
Teaching Profession in August at 


Endicott, New York, fifty-six del- 
egates from thirty-eight national 
teacher associations in twenty- 
eight different countries adopted 
a constitution for a World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession 
(WTOP). 

6. College enrollment in the fall 
reached record-breaking figure of 
two million students, eight hun- 
dred thousand of whom are’ vet- 
erans. 


7. The United States National 
Commission — consisting of one 
hundred persons from different 
organizations and walks of life 
appointed to advise the State De- 
partment about UNESCO affairs 
and to help national organizations 
to take part in the work of UNES 
CO—held its first meeting Sep- 
tember 23-26 in Washington. 


8. California passed a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for 
a $2,400 minimum salary for 
teachers—the national minimum 
recommended by the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 








9. Victory Action Program was 
adopted unanimously by the N. E. 
A. at Buffalo, New York, July 3, 
calling for at least ninety per cent 
membership of all teachers in lo- 
cal, state, and national associa- 
tions. 

10. Delegates from all major 
countries except Russia partici- 
pated in the historic first General 
Conference of UNESCO in Paris, 
November 19-December 10. 


To prepare yourselves for the times 
you live in, you must look over the 
whole world to find your allies ir 
building a world of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all classes and all races, for 
the greater part of mankind will be 
happiest in a democratic society. But 
do not hope to have your democracy in 
far places, or worth fighting for else- 
where, if in your own house, own 
schools, own factories and shops, in 
your own country and city, you do not 
find the slogans and spirit and the 
daily practice of.helping each other 
and keeping your eyes open to know 
and guard not only your own advan- 
tage, but the common interests of man- 
kind in justice and peace. Remember 
to rejoice and be happy over your 
blessings. Hold fast to your ideals. 
Lift up your eyes to the hills and 
realize that ‘‘Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.”—Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman. 

















Science Texts 


Smith-Trafton: USING SCIENCE 
Vance-Miller: BOLOGY FOR YOU 


Agriculture Texts 





MANAGEMENT 
Anderson: SWINE ENTERPRISES 


Crisp: HEALTH FOR YOU 


CHICAGO 








Smith-Trafton: EXPLORING SCIENCE 
Smith-Trafton: ENJOYING SCIENCE 


Smith-Vance: SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Hammonds-Woods: TODAY'S AGRICULTURE 
Coffey-Jackson: LIVESTOCK MANAGEMENT 
Fergus-Hammonds-Rogers: SOUTHERN FIELD CROPS 


Robertson-Woods: FARM BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Dickinson-Lewis: POULTRY ENTERPRISES 
Field-McDowell: DAIRY ENTERPRISES 


Speech and Health Texts 


Hedde-Brigance: AMERICAN SPEECH 


Nou Adented in Jeuneddee..... 


Social Studies Texts 


Brown: YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 

Chamberlain-Stewart: AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY 
Case-Bergsmark: MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
Quinn-Repke: LIVING IN THE SOCIAL WORLD 
Williams-Howard: TODAY'S AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Home Economics TJeats 


Baxter-Justin-Rust: OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 
Gorrell-McKay-Zui'l: FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING 
Baxter-Latzke: YOU AND YOUR CLOTHES 
Trilling-Williams: ART IN HOME AND DRESS 
Trilling-Nicholas: YOU AND YOUR MONEY 
Justin-Rust: HOME AND FAMILY LIVING | 
Van Duzer and Others: THE GIRL'S DAILY LIFE 
Goodspeed-Johnson: CARE AND GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN 
Dakin-Thompson: SIMPLIFIED NURSING 


q. B. Lippincolt Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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STOP WATCH ON WATER 
(Continued from page 19) 
to the people of the valley but to 
all America in multiple fold. 

Certainly, in planning such an 
undertaking as the Oak Ridge 
atomic plant the assurance of an 
unfailing supply of water was im- 
perative. It is fortunate that wa- 
ter resources data were available 
in the crisis of war. In this re- 
spect, the whole world is debtor 
to the foresight of the state of 
Tennessee. 

While huge plants and vast ex- 
penditures of money are impor- 
tant and spectacular, water re- 
sources data are to most of us, 
even more important in the more 
prosaic ways; for example, dykes 
for flood protection, drainage of 
swamp and overflow lands, for 
agricultural purposes and maiaria 
control, and the storage of water 
for various purposes. It is not at 
all uncommon for the Division of 
Geology to have prospective pur- 
chasers of farms, interested in 

(Continued on page 30) 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
4 room Helps Available from Tennessee 
Teacher’s Advertisers 
25a. Complete Five-Way Plan for Den- 
tal Health for elementary classes. 
Teacher’s Manual outlines pro- 
gram and provides helpful dia- 
gram showing proper technique 
for toothbrushing; cardboard mod- 
el of a set of teeth for demon- 
stration; class hygiene check-up 
record; individual dental certifi- 
cates; and giant class certificate 
in addition to basic wall chart, 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” (Bristol- 

Myers Company.) 

26a. A Descriptive Folder on Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films New 
Slidefilm (filmstrip) Series, de- 
veloped from motion pictures 
which gives an element of move- 
ment to the filmstrips. Two se- 
ries for the Elementary grades are 
available: one on “Regional Geog- 
raphy—The United States,” and 
the other on “Children of Many 


9 
Here’s how you Lenda. <<" ee Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 
car do o better 27a. Catalog of Teach-O-Films Strips 
te rh. job ae for use in Elementary Schools, 


Junior and Senior High Schools, 
A sample Teaching Guide, as pre- 















serve eight great 





As you know too well, classrooms 
everywhere are overcrowded. And you 
are working overtime to maintain high 
teaching standards. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films carn be a potent aid to 
you. They make it easier for your stu- 
dents to learn, easier for them to retain 
knowledge . . . and easier for you to 
teach more to more pupils in less time. 

Schools with even a very small audio- 
visual budget can afford classroom 


28a. 


pared for each filmstrip, will be 
furnished with the catalog. (Pop- 
ular Science Publishing Co.) 

Workbook for use with Webster’s 
New International Dictionary con- 
tains exercises which will be help- 
ful in introducing a study of the 
dictionary. The exercises sug- 
gested will give pupils practice in 
finding correct spelling, pronun- 
ciation, etc. Copies of the work- 
book will be furnished for each 








Southern Cities films. The new ‘“‘Lease-to-OWN” Plan member of the class if quantity 

enables you to use these films while ret lg indicated. (G. & C. 

ATLANTA your school is paying for them. And 99a. “Guide to Good Reading” is a cat- 

The Ansley td 9 a sore r ee ae alog of the best books for all ages 

| ae Oe eet a eg Contains 6,000 titles, described 
|| BIRMINGHAM For complete information, write and classified. (Follett Book Co.) 
The Tutwiler Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 30a. Teachers Manual, for a study of 
tre Penten, Meseger re se 7S ths 20 N. Wacker Drive, railway transportation for prima- 

NEW ORLEANS > ry and intermediate grades. Con- 





tains pictures with stories from 
the early trains to today’s modern 














John ‘Mike’ O'Leary, Cen, Ben 


| The St. Charles 
= 








: A A ‘ag : 
SAVANNAH FACTS ABOUT — trains. (Association of American 
BRITANNICA FIL ae Railroads.) 
George Fowler, Manager 1. Over 500 titles cover. — — - i. (Continued on page. 30) 
| ey “ indergarten 
| — yon Sey poe and authentic. ag 
| Len Murrell, Menoger the same moa USE THIS COUPON 
opae . ; industry ; Says 
MONTGOMERY : . Produced by pioneers in te i ing State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
The Jefferson Davie over 17 years © casively- 307 North Michigan Avenue 
Homer Spiva, Meneger classroom egg ee with educa- Chicago 1, Illinois . 
LOUISVILLE &. Created 19 Cecognized as authorities Please have sent to me the items 


tors who are 
in their fields. 


5. Used by schools in 48 state 
22 foreign countries. 


checked. Three cents postage is 
enclosed for each item. 
25a 26a 27a 28a 29a 30a 


The Kentucky 
Jomes Rushin, Manoges 


GREENSBORO 





s and in 















i} | The Savannoh 











The O. Henry i. Rae eal aeoreen Ue ace eewe 
t Wembie, Moncger 
ee ENCYCLOPAEDIA ogee a 
Came oe BRITANNICA Subject taught___ Grade___ 
CARLING DINKLER, Je. FILMS INC. ‘School Address__-_—— 
Sas aoe a Enrollment: Boys____Girls___ 
A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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Research Director Promoted 





Miss Vesta V. Nelson, Director 
of Research and Publications As- 
sistant of the T. E. A., former 
teacher of English at Central High 
School in Chattanooga, has accept- 
ed the position of head of promo- 
tion for the Eastern Division, Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, textbook 


publishers, in New York City. 
An honor graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga at seven- 
teen, Miss Nelson received fur- 
ther professional training at Col- 
umbia University in New York, 
and for twelve years taught Eng- 
lish and journalism at Central 
High School. During the war 
years, she served with the War 
Department in Washington, be- 
coming a statistical analyst in the 
Statistical Control Division of the 
Air Transport Command. Follow- 
ing her wartime service, she 
worked on the staff of the Bulletin 
of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


ok 
Mrs. W. R. Stone 


Mrs. William Riley Stone of 
Bristol, Tennessee, died unexpect- 
edly at her home on December 18, 
1946. Mrs. Stone had been a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee State Board 
of Education since 1933, at which 
time she was appointed to this 
position by Governor Hill McAl- 
lister. She was reappointed in 


1939 by Governor Prentice Coop- 
er, and was also reappointed in 
1945 by Governor McCord. Mrs. 
Stone was an excellent board 
member and was interested in all 
phases of public education. She 
was formerly chairman of the 
Bristol Board of Education and 
was also a member of the Board 
of Libraries in Bristol. She was 


a woman of unusual executive 
ability as demonstrated by her 
connection with her husband’s 
enterprises in Bristol. She is sur- 
vived by three sons, two daugh- 
ters, and eight grandchildren. 













@ COFFEE SHOP 
®@ SHELBY ROOM 
®TAP ROOM 

@ BALINESE ROOM 
@ MAGNOLIA 
ROOF GARDEN 





Nightly dancing to World-Famous Orchestras A 
ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY GUEST ROOMS AIR CONDITIONED 


SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Director 
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—Comitg ~ - ~ ~ 
THE 1947 EDITION | 


The World Book Encyclopedia | 


New from Cover to Cover — New Plates 
16,000 Pictures—Cost Over $2,000,000.00 } 


ORDERS TAKEN NOW AT 
SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PRINCIPALS | 
OR KEY TEACHERS AS COUNTY | 
MANAGERS IN WEST TENNESSEE 


Some counties open in East and Middle Ten- | 
nessee. Write if interested; can add $150 to | 
$300 per month to your income throughout | 


H. A. 


605 Third National Bank Building 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Ww I L K,. Manager : 


Telephone 6-0324 
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T. E. A. ACTIVITIES 

- (Continued from page 12) 
these recommendations, which 
were approved by the Adminis- 
trative Council. Since the Coun- 
cil meeting it has become neces- 
sary to make certain revisions in 
the program in order for it to 
conform to estimated funds which 
will be available if the governor’s 
revenue proposals are enacted 
into law. These changes will be 
discussed with you. It is your job 
to instruct your council and staff 
concerning the provisions you 
wish to have included in the 
school laws of 1947, bearing in 
mind the financial limitations 
which will exist even with the 
passage of the governor’s revenue 
proposal. 

Finally, it is your responsibility 
to decide what stand this associa- 
tion will take on the governor’s 
revenue proposal. Our organiza- 
tion for a number of years has 
maintained that it is not our func- 
tion to tell the state where it shall 
obtain the funds with which to 
support its schools. That is the 
function of the governor and the 
legislature. However, during re- 
cent months, we have made an 
impartial analysis of a number of 
possible sources of increased rev- 
enue and have submitted the an- 
alysis to the governor and legis- 
lature for whatever service it 
might be to them. After studying 
all these possible sources and 
others, the governor and his staff 
have come to the conclusion that 
a two-cent general retail tax is 
the only source of revenue which 
will immediately bring the $14,- 
000,000 of new revenue which will 
be required annually to finance 
our proposed school program, 
along with increases which are 
needed to finance other’ functions 
of state government. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that this association 
should vigorously support the gov- 
ernor in his efforts to secure en- 
actment of this revenue measure. 


Time will not permit me to dis- 
cuss the other items which are 
listed in your agenda. Suffice it 
to say that all of them merit your 
careful consideration. I know 
that you are keenly aware of tre- 





WEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helptul 
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Projection Hints f 


For projecting the proper size 
image on screen 

The diagram above shows sug- 

gested placement of chairs and 

projector in terms of screen 

width. 

For avoiding interference from 

light leaks 

At right is a suggested room 

rearrangement by which you 

might prevent light from shin- 

ing directly into students’ eyes 

or onto screen. 

Then here are three other tips 

you may find helpful, too— 

1. Securing cords along walls 

to prevent tripping. 

2. Setting up speaker in cor- 

ner to decrease echoes. 

3. Locating screen away 

from door to lessen disturb- 

ance from late arrivals. 





mendous importance of the deci- 
sions you will make at this meet- 
ing, and that, as in the past, you 
will be guided, not by selfish con- 
siderations, but by a genuine con- 
cern for the welfare of the state’s 
five hundred thousand school chil- 
dren. I thank you. 
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Educational Films 


These suggestions are based 
upon recent professional studies 





14 X SCREEN 
i" 28 OTH —_ 





q—————=meme © X SCREEN WIDTH _ 


or Users of 


Interested in presenting your classroom movies with the 
greatest possible visual effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save these diagrams. 





of the classroom film and its 
use as an integral part of the 
regular school curriculum. For 
further suggestions, if inter- 
ested, you might get in touch 
with your local director of vis- 
“il education or with any of 
the companies now producing 
‘hese classroom films. 


Ite hope the foregoing is helpful to 

you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


\ Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 


as-109 





Notice to Latin Teachers 

The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will meet 
in Nashville, the Hermitage Hotel 
headquarters, for its Forty-Third 
Annual Meeting, April 3, 4, and 5. 

NELLIE ANGEL SMITH, 
Vice-President for Tennessee. 





STOP WATCH ON WATER 
Continued from page 27) 
livestock, to visit its offices for 
reliable information on stream 

flow. 

Full information on the quanti- 
ties of water available and the 
range of stages that may be ex- 
pected is essential to the construc- 
tion of hydraulic works of all 
kinds, including the design of rail- 
road and highway elevations, de- 
sign of bridge and culvert open- 
ings, the installation of “city wa- 
ter” in small towns, and a wider 
range of other projects. 

Now that the use of streams for 
sewage disposal is governed by 
the Stream Pollution Control Act 
(1945 Legislature), stream flow 
data is sought for other purposes. 
Municipalities and industries want 
to know just how much waste a 
stream can safely bear without 
damage to cities and industries 
down stream; the use of streams 
for swimming, boating, fishing and 
trapping, etc. 

The one hundred twenty-four 
stream gauge stations now in 
operation in Tennessee are so lo- 
cated that no area of the state is 
without records of its stream flow. 
Twenty men go about constantly 
taking the readings and keeping 
the records of these gauges. 

Several years ago the Division 
of Geology entered into a cooper- 
ative agreement with the United 
States Geological Survey whereby 
the latter agency would manage 
the work with the state paying 
half the expenses. Mr. F. M. Bell, 
district Engineer, U.S. G. S., with 
offices in the Federal Building in 
Chattanooga, is in charge. 

(Continued on page 32) 








REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from page 23) 
secretary of the Tennessee Retire- 
ment System for the prompt and 
efficient way in which the system 
has been put into operation and 
pledge our support for the further 


_ FREE BOOKS» 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING is the best book 
selection and buying catalog published. Contains 
6,000 titles for all ages, described and classified. 
Our Free Book offer is explained in detail on page 
3. Send for your copy today! Absolutely free! 


FOLLETT BOOK CO. 


Dept. 643, 1255 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, III. 
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promotion of the Retirement Sys- 
tem on a sound actuarial basis. 

9. We commend the people of 
Tennessee for their efforts in sup- 
port of an improved educational 
program for Tennessee and pledge 
ourselves to the task of develop- 
ing a program in which every 
child of Tennessee will have edu- 
cational opportunity on a level 
with other states of the nation. 

10. We recognize the inadequa- 
cy of our State Constitution and 
endorse constitutional changes 
necessary to modernize this fun- 
damental law. 

11. We strongly endorse the 
principle of federal support for 
education and urge every mem- 
ber of this association to work for 
this legislation. 

12. We heartily approve the 


Victory Action Program adopted 
by the N. E. A., and we urge that 
all teachers in Tennessee strength- 
en the program by becoming 
members of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


13. We commend the National 
Education Association for its work 
in the creation of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, and urge 
every member of this association 
to actively work toward the goal 
of world peace. 


Mary Virginia Booth, chairman; 
I. C. Pullias, B. L. Drinkard, Mrs. 
W. C. Lockhart, Robert Marshall, 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, Ed. Thompson, 
Oakley Massey, Ernest C. Ball, 
Louis Schubert. 











the pupils’ books. 


Tennessee 





HANDWRITING READOPTED 





The Tennessee State Textbook Authority has just readopted our hand- 
writing books—the Graves-Prewit Stories in Script (Progressive Hand- 
writing Guidance). The Graves Handwriting books are in satisfactory 
use in most all of the Tennessee counties and Independent School Dis- 
tricts, and it is hoped they will be retained for another 5-year period. 

Beginning reading will be promoted by the use of our manuscript 
book throughout Grade 1 and a portion of Grade 2 and subsequent cur- 
sive writing will not be retarded; in fact, it will be helped, since pupils 
in learning manuscript are learning incidentally position at the desk and 
how to hold and use the pencil in writing. 

We offer free correspondence courses in manuscript and cursive 
writing to teachers whose classes are supplied with individual copies of 


Our attractive Manuscript and Cursive Wall Letter Charts are now 
available. Capitals and tall letters are four inches high, white on black, 
and can be distinctly seen from any part of the ordinary schoolroom. The 
Manuscript Charts include illustration of hand holding chalk; the Cur- 
sive Charts include illustration of hand, arm, and pen. 
set, $1.00 et oe See reduced copies above an 

Company, Nashville. 


Correspondence Invited. 





W. S. BENSON & COMPANY, Publishers, Austin, Texas 


feet oO 7 89 C 


Price of each 
below. Order of 
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P. S. O. A. RESOLUTIONS 

(Continued from page 23) 
the state which has devoted much 
space editorially and in news col]- 
umns to educational conditions in 
Tennessee and has advocated 
greatly increased appropriations 
in order that these conditions may 
be improved. 

6. This association expresses its 
great appreciation to the people 
of Tennessee for their positive 
support of a better educational 
program. As school administra- 
tors we pledge our full determi- 
nation to improve school condi- 
tions in Tennessee to the point that 
every child will have a well- 
trained teacher instructing him in 
a comfortable and well-equipped 
building. 

7. This association emphasizes 
the need of assistance on the state 
level in as generous measure as 
possible for a widespread school 
building construction program in 
Tennessee to begin as soon as con- 
ditions in the building industries 
will permit. 


8. This association recognizes 
the need of greatly increased ap- 
propriations for our state colleges 
and university both for buildings 
and maintenance and operation, 
as we recognize and deplore the 
fact that these institutions are at 
present unable to take care of 
higher educational needs in this 
state and that this condition will 
likely continue indefinitely unless 
the state comes to the immediate 
rescue of these institutions. 

9. This organization approves 
constitutional changes necessary 
to broaden the tax structure in 
this state so that certain forms of 
taxation now _ unconstitutional 
may be employed by future legis- 
latures in raising sufficient funds 
to take adequate care of educa- 
tional and other state needs. 

10. We heartily approve the 
Victory Action Program of the 
National Education Association 
and strongly urge that all Tennes- 
see teachers become members of 
this national organization. 

11. This organization again 














""AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL'' 


CRAYON 


ART 


wishes to express most emphati- 
cally its approval of federal aid to 
schools without federal control. 

12. This organization is deeply 
interested in the United Nations 
and its great program, and we 
urge that our teachers every- 
where inform themselves as to the 
progress of the United Nations in 
its attempts to obtain world peace. 
We also urge that every teacher 
support positively the Federal 
Congress and the Federal admin- 
istration in taking every necessary 
step to make the United Nations 
educational, scientific, and cultur- 
al organization an effective agency 
for world peace. 

13. We wish to thank President 
L. M. Ross, Secretary V. F. God- 
dard, and the executive committee 
of our organization for the well- 
planned program, including a 
most successful banquet which we 
have enjoyed. 

C. H. Moore, 
Chairman; 

THERON HOopGEs, 

QUINNIE ARMOUR. 





CONTEST 


$6,000 in Prizes! 
TEACHERS! 


Here is an opportunity to give your students the stimulating benefits 
of entering their best art work in a national contest planned to en- 
courage their budding artistic talents and to gratify their urge towards 
recognition. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT UNNECESSARY 


The only materials needed to enter the contest are whatever crayons 
the student has at hand, and paper of any suitable type not exceeding 
19 inches by 22 inches in size. 


SIMPLE! EASY! HERE'S ALL YOU NEED DO 


Every effort has been made to simplify entering your students in the 
contest. Simply fill out and mail your request for the number of 
entry blanks you need. Attach an entry blank, properly filled out, to 
each contestant’s entry. Mail the entries separately, or in a group, to 
Contest Editor, Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS Co. 
720 South Gay Street 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Distributors for: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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Broad, Ins piring 
Theme 


The contest is built upon 
the compelling, inspiration- 
al theme of AMERICA 
THE BEAUTIFUL. Draw- 
ings depicting any part of 
the American scene — in 
fact or imagination—will 
be accepted as contest en- 
tries. 


Grade Level 
Competition 


The contest will be divided 
into nine separate and dis- 
tinct divisions. One divi- 
sion will cover all entries 
from those of kindergarten 
age. The eight remaining 
divisions will cover each of 
the first eight grades. 


State and National 
Divisions 
A state winner will be se- 


lected in each of the nine 
divisions. Each state win- 


Please send me_____ 





ner’s work—48 winners in 
each of the nine divisions 
—will be entered in the 
national competition to se- 
lect national winners in 
each division. 


Prizes Worth $6,000 


State winners will be 
awarded metal plaques, sig- 
nifying they have won the 
state competition. Each of 
the nine National winners 
will receive $500 in War 
Bonds, and their prize win- 
ning work will be hung in 
a perpetual Hall of Fame 
at the general offices of 
Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Judges’ Decision Will 
Be Final 


A committee of five of the 
nation’s leading art editors 
will act as judges for the 
contest. Their decisions 
will be final. No entries 
will be returned. 


entry blanks for your 


“America the Beautiful” Contest. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


An Answer for the Greatest 
Need 


What is the greatest need in school 
public relations today? Representa- 
tive educators throughout the nation 
have replied to this question by say- 
ing, “Give us help for the village and 
rural teachers—that is, help in the 
important job of interpreting the pro- 
gram, needs, and the accomplishments 
of these schools to the citizenry.” With 
this in mind, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with the School 
Public Relations Association, has pub- 
lished a fifty-page booklet entitled 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR RURAL 
AND VILLAGE TEACHERS. Answers 
to such questions as “How Do You 
Rate?” “Do You Know Your Commu- 
nity?” “Does Your School Serve the 
People?” and “Are You a Community 
Leader?” are given in practical tech- 
niques. This bulletin (Bulletin 1946, 
No. 17) may be obtained from the U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., for 15 cents. It is a must 
for every teacher’s library. Especially 
should it be included in the daily ref- 
erence books of teachers in the nation’s 
rural and village schools. Your word 
of appraisal will be welcomed by Dr. 
Studebaker and the School Public Re- 
lations Association. 

. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE ORI- 
ENT. By Marguerite Ann Stewart. A 
Far East reader for fourth grade. Cloth 
bound, 8% x 5% inches. Price, $1.28 
list. Webster Publishing Company, 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. How children of five coun- 
tries of the Far East—China, Japan, 
India, Java, and Soviet Asia— live, 
what holidays they observe, what they 
think about, and what they do is told 
with factual accuracy in charming nar- 
rative style in this vital new Far East 
reader, a cooperative project between 
the Webster Publishing Company and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mrs. 
Stewart, author of LAND OF THE 
SOVIETS in the high school Far East 
series published by the Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, is well acquainted 
with the lands of which she writes. 
Her book is appealing to boys and girls 
of the early intermediate grades. 

* 


AN AMERICAN BOY VISITS THE 
ORIENT. By Sydney Greenbie. A 
Far East reader for fifth grade. Cloth 
bound, 8% x 5% inches. Price, $1.28 
list. Webster Publishing Company, 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Life in China, Japan, India, 
the East Indies, and Central Soviet 
Asia is reviewed through the eyes of 
the American children who appreciate 
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both the ways of the peoples in whose 
lands they are visiting and those of 
their own native United States. In the 
cooperative project between the Web- 
ster Publishing Company and the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations written by 
Sydney Greenbie, well-known educa- 
tor and authority on Far Eastern af- 
fairs, there is presented the kind of 
knowledge every fifth grade child 
should have about the Far East. Dis- 
cussion questions and exercises for 
class or individual study are included. 
7 


THE ORIENT PAST AND PRES- 
ENT. By Elizabeth Seegar. A Far 
East reader for sixth grade. Cloth 
bound, 8% x 5% inches. Price, $1.28 
list. Webster Publishing Company, 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Here is the fascinating his- 
tory of the Orient, particularly of Chi- 
na, Japan, India, the East Indies, and 
Soviet Russia, written for pupils of the 
sixth grade level. Attractively illus- 
trated, this book treats of the develop- 
ment of these countries to the present 
time, discussing the origin of their 
governmental and religious trends, 
showing the ideas and ideals of the 
people and giving especially fine con- 
sideration to the recent and current 
problems of these countries. Unbiased 
and provocative, this book should be 
required reading for every sixth grade 
pupil. This book is a cooperative proj- 
ect between the Webster Publishing 
Company and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

oo . 

FRIEDA THROUGH THE BOOK- 


SHELF. By Merrill Bishop and Zula 
Zon MacDonald. 128 pages. The 
Steck Company, Austin, Texas. $1.25. 


Designed to entertain children of the 
upper elementary grades while giving 
them vitally important information 
about books and libraries, FRIEDA 
THROUGH THE BOOKSHELF is a 
supplementary reader containing a 
story of the fantastic adventure of 
Frieda as she visits the land of books 


and a section on pupil library prac- 


tice. The story of Frieda is based on 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND, with Frie- 
da following the White Rabbit, not into 
Wonderland, but into the realm of 
books. Each chapter is comprehensive 
and straight to the point and is well 
illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. Drawings throughout the book 
are in two colors with different sec- 
ondary colors used in each signature. 
& 
STOP WATCH ON WATER 
(Continued from page 30) 

The state is now paying $10,000 
a year as its part of the stream 
gauging program. The U.S.G.S. 
contributes a like amount. How- 
ever, the T. V. A. and other fed- 
eral agencies and municipalities 
pay for the service they get, bring- 
ing the annual operating budget 
of the U. S. G. S. for Tennessee 
up to about $100,000. 

Why is the Division of Geology 
charged with the responsibility 
for affairs having to do with our 
water resources? Because, as was 
pointed out in the beginning, wa- 
ter is a mineral. 





WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


BEGIN $1,756-$3,021 A YEAR 
Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of your 
training and education. Veterans get preference 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1,756 to $3,021 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E-60, 
Rochester 4, New York., for free thirty-two page 
book with list of positions for teachers. You will 
get full particulars telling what to do to prepare for 
appointment. 
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Before You Buy... 


a 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector 


BE SURE 


to ask for a demonstration of the 


NEW VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


Compare These 6 Points of VICTORY Superiority 


PATENTED SAFETY FILM TRIP—Your film OVERSIZE FEED SPROCKET — Five teeth, 
receives greatest protection against damage at instead of three, engage film at one time; pro- 























every point where emergencies might arise. vide extra film safety; lessen further chance of 
EXCLUSIVE. film damage. 
180° SWING OUT LENS MOUNT — Easiest VICTOR’S FINER SOUND SYSTEM—Exclu- 
access to film channel and aperture plate for sive wide angle sound lens, super-brilliant ex- 
removal of dirt and grit. Prevents the occur- citer lamp and stationary drum insure truest 
rence of scratches and abrasions. Makes easiest tone quality. No moving parts . . . no adjust- 
threading. EXCLUSIVE. ments . . . easy to clean. 
DUO-FLEXO PAWLS — This vitally important SPIRA-DRAFT LAMP HOUSE — Cooled air 
feature prevents damaging film perforations. circulates in fast moving stream around lamp 
Victor pawls will “spring-over”’ instead of and between triple walls, dissipating heat 
punch holes in the film. EXCLUSIVE. rapidly. Result: longer lamp life. 
ALSO 
@ Microphones @Slide Projectors @ Projection Screens 
@Record Players @Window Darkening oo aaa 
stems 
j Material Y . 
@Opaque Projectors @Factory Trained 
@Film-Strip Projectors @ Projection Lamps Repair Service 
Terms, if Desired 











The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 





AUDIO-VISUAL ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. APPLIANCE CO. Co., Inc. 
511!/ Church Street 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
Phone 5-5362 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 3 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 
BELEW FILMS RENT-A-MOVIE 
1301 Moore Street CORPORATION 
Phone 3196 406 South Second Street 
_— Phone 37-1929 
Bristol Memphis 3 
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OUR ENVIRONMENT 


ITS RELATION TO US 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE HAS BEEN MADE A BASAL 
SUBJECT IN TENNESSEE BEGINNING NEXT FALL. 


’ . 


Adventures in Science 
by Carpenter and Bailey 


On Tennessee State Adopted List 
Tennessee schools, like those of other States, are 
rapidly inaugurating a program of science instruction 
from the first grade through high school. The Wartime 
Handbook of the National Education Association fitly 
expresses the consensus, "Elementary schools should 
provide opportunities at ail grade levels for 7 and 
varied experiences as a regular part of the school pro- 
gram. Scientific attitude and the methods of science 
can be established at an early age." 


The fine progress made in providing books to meet the 
needs may be seen in ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by 
Carpenter and Bailey. Teachers who are using them 
heartily agree with the appraisal that appeared in a 
recent issue of School Science and Mathematics, "This 
is the best set of elementary science books ever of- 
fered." 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Carpenter had the good judgment 
to associate with themselves reading specialists for 
each of the six grades covered by ADVENTURES IN 
SCIENCE. The result is that each book is exactly 
adapted to the grade for which it is written. So each 
book will be found to combine sound science concepts 
with simple vocabulary and exceptionally attractive 
colored illustrations. 

FOR GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE the companion 
books are Wood and Carpenter: Our Environment: Its 
Relation to Us; Our Environment: How We Adapt Our- 
selves to It; and Our Environment: How We Use and 
Control it, all in up-to-date editions. The ninth grade 
book is both the third book of the junior high school se- 
ries and a complete book in general science when used 
alone. The new Victory Edition was published in 1946. 
FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL to complete the program 
are the national leaders: Smallwood: New Biology; 
Brownlee and Others: Elements of Chemistry; and 
Fuller, Brownlee, and Baker: Elements of Physics. 

A complete teaching equipment of teacher's manuals, 
laboratory manuals, and workbooks accompanies the 
books of the series. Special attention is invited to the 
new COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 
an interesting booklet of a hundred pages on the teach- 
ing of science in the elementary grades. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


181 PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA 
THomas R. Grecory, Tennessee Representative 
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